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@ YOU DON’T HAVE To TAKE 
ANYBODY’S WORD ABour 


TRACTOR TIRES 


Says MR. EXTRA TRACTION * 



















All Yeu Need is a Ruler te 
Show Which Tire Gives You i# 
Greater Traction BarLength, @ 
Therefore Greater 






















IRESTONE Ground Grip Tires have up to 25¢ 

more traction bar length than any other tractor tires 
made. Some sizes have as much as 215 extra inches of 
traction bar length per tractor. Think how much extra 
traction you get without any extra cost! 

There are no traction leaks in the Firestone Ground 
Grip Tread, because the traction bars are continuous 
and unbroken. That means continuous, uninterrupted 
traction and far less slippage. 

The patented Triple-Braced Traction Bars have 16% 
_. Jj greater resistance to bending than unbraced traction 

»/ bars. Every traction bar in the Firestone Ground Grip 

7 Tread is heavily buttressed at the base and is braced 
by three supporting bars which join it at right angles. 
ta cae : Firestone Ground Grip Tires give you superior traction 
XN ee in all soil conditions, because all mud, dirt and trash is 

automatically forced out of the big, open, unobstructed 

* MR. EXTRA TRACTION @ spaces between the bars as the tire leaves the ground. 
gets his name from the There are no small, open spaces between unjoined bars 
extra traction bar length 














to clog up quickly with mud and trash. 
Avoid traction leaks, slippage and mud traps. When 

! ] on every FIRESTONE 
l | | GROUND GRIP TIRE you up to 25% greater traction bar length and much 
longer wear — or see your nearby Firestone dealer or 


you buy a new tractor insist upon Firestone Ground 

_ store today and find out how little it costs to replace 

a” ot steel-lugged wheels with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
foal 







Grip Tires with triple-braced traction bars which give 
ee a Copr. 1941, The F. T. & B. Co. 


















A complimentary package of Burpee’s new 
ideabelle Firestone Marigold seeds is yours for 
the asking at your Firestone dealer or store 


irestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 9 —=====oee 


CO Information sbout tne Firestone Farm Tire Payment Pien. 
© Full details on changing over my farm wagon or spreader. 
OC Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires with my own tractor 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED Fixepeh ete 
WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES (= 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE e 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, N. B. C. Red Network 




































MAINTAINS HIGH INSECT CONTROL EFFICIENCY- 


New Low Dosage Requirements Reduce Cost in the Spray Tank! 


GENICipe’s ‘‘Stand-Out”’ 
performance in five years 
of orchard tests verified by 
growers’ results . . . further 
establishes these unequalled 
advantages: 





Ae Quick kill — protects 
against stings as well as en- 
tries — outstanding reduc- 
tions in percentages of 
“stung” fruit. 


z Solves residue problem. 
3. Safe for the trees. 


4. Does not interfere with 
soil productiveness or the 
gtowing of cover crops. 


5. New low dosage re- 
duces cost in the spray tank. 








Entered as second-class matter.at Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mount Morris, Illinois. 


PATENT PENDING e@® TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
















SYNTHETIC ORGANIC INSECTICIDE 
DEVELOPED BY GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY STANDS OUT AS AN 
IMPORTANT RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENT 


Reduces Codling Moth Stings and 
Entries to a New Minimum Under 
Most Severe Conditions. 


Gives Control Never Before Equalled - 
for Oriental Fruit Moth. 





















ri the past several years General 
Chemical Company’s new type insec- 
ticide, known as Genicide, has been 
giving noteworthy high performance 
in codling moth control, especially in 
the Pacific Northwest, where this 
insect is hardest to control. There, 
spray schedules calling for Genicide, 
beginning in the third cover spray, 
produced an average of about 15% 
more clean fruit than the best prac- 
tical full lead arsenate schedules, ap- 
plied under the same conditions. 

An expansion of the General Chem- 
ical Company’s research program 
developed an important place for 
Genicide in peach spray schedules for 
control of Oriental fruit moth. Here- 
tofore, this insect had defied all at- 
tempts at chemical control despite 20 
years of investigational work. Ex- 
periment records show that the ap- 
plication of 3 Genicide sprays resulted 
in an average increase of 25% in clean 
fruit as compared with 
the best of other spray 
blocks. And an average 
increase of 35% over 
blocks that were un- 
treated for Oriental 
fruit moth. 





























GENICIDE proves answer to 
long-unsolved problem of 
peach growers. Provides ef- 
fective and thoroughly 
practical protection for 
fruit. Offers these impor- 
tant benefits: 
















































Control of Oriental 
fruit moth not equalled by 
any other insecticide 
known. 



















2. Non-poisonous to hu- 
mans and domestic animals. 





















3. Safe for the trees. 












4. Spray protection that 
pays dividends in increased 
crop returns. 
















It will pay you to get the full story on GeniCme. 
See your Orchard Brand dealer or write to 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 







Sales Offices: Atlanta - Baltimore - Boston - Buffalo - Charlotte (N.C.) + Chicago - Cleveland 
Denver - Detroit - Houston - Kalamazoo - Kansas City.» Milwaukee - Minneapolis » Newark (N. J.) 
New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Providence (R. I.) + St. Louis - Utica (N. Y.) 






Pacific Coast Sales Offices: San Francisco - Los Angeles 
Pacific Northwest Sales Offices: Wenatchee (Wash.) + Yakima (Wash.) 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Montreal - Toronto +» Vancouver 
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HAIL INSURANCE 










THE ABOVE PICTURES ARE ACTUAL 


"FOUR BUSHELS — Woms 


Lise summer a Fruit Grower could not decide whether he should 
invest in Hail Insurance or not. He thought about the fruit 
prospects for the year; he thought about the chances for Hail; 
and he thought about his bank account; finally, however, he de- 


cided that arithmetic would have to answer the question. 


He wanted to know how many bushels of apples from each acre 
would pay the premium for $100 Hail Insurance protection for 
each acre. To his surprise he found that only four bushels would 
be needed to protect the remainder of the fruit on each acre. So, 
he covered his orchard with $100 Hail Insurance protection per 


acre. 


A month went by without Hail, but one hot August day a black 
cloud appeared in the sky, hovered overhead for a few minutes 
as if undecided, then suddenly began to machine-gun the area 
with Hailstones. The Fruit Grower 
was naturally disappointed to see his 
fruit ruined, but he did not suffer the 


on ° ° ° e 
overwhelming panic which seizes the 


— non-insured as he stands and watches 
Pears Hail beat his fruit to culls. 

Cherries 

— Insurance Adjusters found this man’s 
Wheat loss to be practically total, but four 
Corn | days after the adjustment was made he 
a received a check for the full amount of 


Many others damage. 
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This wise Fruit Grower says, “Not until I thought of Hail Insur- 
ance protection in terms of bushels did I realize how inexpensive 
it is..I figure this way: Suppose I don’t have insurance when a Hail- 
storm hits my orchard; well, then I’m sunk. Suppose, on the other 
hand, that I set aside four bushels from each acre to pay for 
insurance; if it doesn’t Hail, I haven’t spent much, but if it should 
Hail, I will receive payment for my loss. Those four bushels are 
worth $100 if I suffer a total loss from Hail, and that is a whole 
lot of money for four bushels of apples.” 


How many bushels, baskets, or boxes will it take to adequately 
protect each acre of your crop from the ravages of Hail? Isn’t 
it worth a few minutes of your time to find out? Your local 
insurance agent representing one of the companies listed be- 
low will be glad to explain Hail Insurance for Growing Crops to 
you. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon for further information 


and the name of your nearest Agent. 


#iwna Insurance Company 
World Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Company 


Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Sentinel Fire Insurance Company 

Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
New England Fire Insurance Company 


Insurance Company of North America 

Alliance Insurance Company 

Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National Security Insurance Company 

Central Insurance Company 





Address 


FILL IN and MAIL this Coupon 
You may paste it to a penny post card. 


Rain and Hail Department 
209 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Please send me your FREE booklet, ‘“‘Hail Insurance, Fruit Crops,’ 


which explains Hail Insurance fully. 


See Ande te Nee a tPA tes EN 


“(Please Print Clearly)” 





Am. Fr. Gr. 
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Which Company do you prefer?............... 
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THE WEATHER ... 


Passengers on the cosmic sea 
We know not whence nor whither,— 
‘Tis happiness enough to be 
Complete with wind and weather. 
L. H. Bailey 


Ano SO as we enter a new season the fruit grower must face the exigencies 
of the weather with all its hazards and its blessings. 

Climate has been defined as the average condition of the atmosphere, 
while weather denotes a single occurrence, or event, in a series of conditions 
that make up climate. The climate of a place is, then, in a sense, its average 
weather. And in spite of all efforts no one seems to prove that the climate 
has changed, although most people come to that conclusion during the 
irregular cycles that occur. 

The chief items that are of special interest are temperature, rainfall, 
wind, sunlight, frost, hail, and humidity. And what little control the orchard- 
ist has over them! Next to frosts and freezes, the most destructive one for 
the orchardist is hail. Hail usually occurs during the summer and usually 
during a thunderstorm. The area of most frequent occurrence is in the 
Middle West, although it may be quite widespread. The only protection is 
through insurance, for no one can foretell where or when it will destroy 
promising fruit or other crops. 

It is indeed a tribute to modern horticulture that so many kinds of crop 
plants can be grown over such a wide area and so far removed from their 
original homes. 


PEACE IN MICHIGAN ... 
Micuican growers, once divided, are now united behind the Baldwin 


apple advertising law. By practically a unanimous vote, representatives from 
six regional grower committees decided to give the law a four-year trial 
and requested the State Horticultural Society to poll growers at the end of 
that time to find if they desire advertising continued. At the same time, 
the Apple Commission received from Donald Fildew of Milford a pledge 
that most of the growers in southeastern Michigan who once challenged the 
law in courts would support the Commission and assist in enforcement of 
the law. 

It is pleasing to see that Michigan growers, as urged by AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, are again working together and are supporting the adver- 
tising law which promotes the fruit upon which their livelihood depends. 


FLORIDA'S TOURIST MARKET... 


W: VISITED citrus groves in Florida last month and were surprised by 
the way growers are rapidly establishing contact with touring motorists. It is a 
rare sight indeed to see an automobile leave the State without being loaded 
down with oranges and grapefruit packed in mesh bags. We will long remem- 
ber the tempting signs, “Orange Juice 5c" or "All the Juice You Can Drink 
10c."" Such good will is bound to be profitable. 
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Uxper normal conditions in 1941 
several thousand fruit growers will 
be faced with the problem of growing, 
harvesting, and marketing crops that 
have been damaged by hail. Insurance 
records indicate that about one crop in 
every six crops insured is injured by 
hail. This ratio will vary according 
to crops and localities but is a coun- 
try-wide average. 

Seldom do we find a majority of 
growers in any community insured— 
unless they took out insurance fol- 
lowing a bad loss the previous year. 
Naturally, when these hail losses oc- 
cur, the grower with insurance is for- 
tunate, for the blow is not quite so 
severe since he has the financial aid 
to carry on with his program and may 
' thus realize maximum salvage. 

After hail has hit and damaged a 
growing crop, no replacement is pos- 
sible. Unlike a loss to a building by 
fire or windstorm, the grower cannot 
go to the lumberyard and get new ma- 
terial to replace the damaged property. 
He can, however, assist nature in a 
partial recovery in many instances, 
and save or salvage part of the loss. 

When hail occurs before maturity it 
is possible to improve the quality of 
the crop in different ways. 

Sprays or dusts must be applied to 
fruit crops immediately following a 
hailstorm, in order to prevent addi- 
tional loss from insects and diseases. 
In apples the usual problem is the 
MAY, 1941 














Above—After hail like this pelts the orchard, proper spraying and thinning operations 
will help salvage the crop. Circle—Hail doesn't often reach the size of a doorknob. 
When it does trees as well as fruit are injured. Right—When most of the hailed 
crop is knocked to the ground nothing can be done to improve its quality. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 
AFTER HAIL 


By L. G. VAN ZILE 





codling moth. In peaches and stone 
fruits it is brown rot. Hail is an in- 
animate substance, containing no life, 
and cannot carry worms or brown rot 
spores. However, a complete spray 
program is necessary to keep insects 
and diseases from entering through 
the broken skin of the fruit. It must 
be realized that a utility grade or a 
second grade can be salvaged, but the 
wormy or rotten specimen goes into 
the cull pile. 


Size and finish are the two factors 


of importance in realizing the best re- 
turn for an off-grade crop. A large 
apple or peach can carry more hail 
marks than a small one and especially 
so if the fruit has high color and 
finish. A reasonable amount of thin- 
ning after a loss will remove a good 
many culls and increase the average 
quality without reducing the ultimate 
volume or quantity of the crop. Gen- 
erally speaking, crops are seldom 
thinned enough and when culls are 
evident an effort should be made to 
remove them as early as possible. It 
is usually more economical to remove 
culls by thinning than to sort them 
out at harvest time. 

No two hailstorms are identical. If 
the tree fruits show a small number 
of heavy cuts, readily apparent, then 
it is pussible to remove a large part by 
carcful thinning. However, most 
storms have many small stones that 

(Continued on page 20) 
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EATHER AND THE FRUIT GROWER 


Head of the Department of Meteorology at the California Insti- 

tute of Technology, Dr. Irving P. Krick is one man who “has done 

something about the weather''—in fact, he has done more than any 

other man in modernizing the science of weather forecasting. In 

addition to his work at the institute, he is owner and founder of the 
Krick Weather Service, Pasadena, Calif. 


By IRVING P. KRICK 


ESPITE the great advances which 
have been made over the past decades 
in the science of farming through 
better utilization of the land, improved 
farm machinery, and more efficient 
methods of transportation, the weather 
still remains the controlling factor 
and more or less indeterminate to 
most farm operators. 

No one can fail to recegnize the 
fact that all the scientific discoveries 
and inventions which have been de- 
veloped to assist the farmer in the 
efficient production of his crop can be 
of no avail should one heavy hailstorm 
descend upon his orchard or vineyard, 
totally destroying his fruit for one 
season and perhaps .also damaging 
vines or trees. This is one weather 
hazard against which insurance still 
represents the best protection. On the 
other hand, there are many other 
weather elements which may be pre- 
PAGE 8 


dicted with sufficient accuracy for 
months in advance so that the farmer 
may take advantage of a foreknowl- 
edge of the weather to minimize his 
risks in financing crops, to develop 
maximum efficiency in the planting, 
growing, and harvesting of crops, and 
finally, in their shipment and ultimate 
distribution at distant markets. 

This is not an idle statement based 
on theoretical considerations, but an 
established fact attested by many 
growers and shippers throughout the 
United States who make a regular 
practice of consulting the writer on 
weather problems before planning the 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


season's work. The development and 
application of seasonal weather fore- 
casts to the fruit and produce indus- 
trv has been one of the major prob- 
lems undertaken at the meteorological 
laboratories of the California Institute 
of Technology in recent years. The 
scope of this article will not permit a 
complete discussion of the technical 
aspects of the subject, but the weather 
plays such a vital role in this industry 
that at least a brief description of 
short and long range weather fore- 
casting methods and their application 

seems desirable. 
Perhaps one of the most important 
MAY, 1st 
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Ascending air 
Descending air 
Storm collar 
Roll scud 
Wind gust 
Hail 
Thunderheads 
Primory rain 
Secondary rain 
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ia CROSS-SECTION OF A TYPICAL THUNDERSTORM 








"Seasonal forecasts of rainfall 
and temperature trends may be 
utilized to advantage by those 
participating in a fruit or prod- 
uce deal, to minimize their finan- 
cial risks. By obtaining forecasts 
covering competitive areas, the 
date of maturity of many crops 
may be controlled to some ex- 
tent and thus most effectively 


marketed.” 














discoveries is the fact that seasonal 


. forecasts of general weather charac- 


‘teristics for a given region with indi- 


cations of the principal periods of 


storminess, warm spells, and cold 
spells, may be prepared with a higher 
degree of accuracy than forecasts of 
day-to-day variations in the weather 
and disturbances of a local character 
such as heavy hailstorms. This in 
itself justifies the statement above 
suggesting that hail insurance remains 
the best protection against this weath- 
er hazard while a prediction of basic 
weather trends for the entire season 
may be utilized to advantage by the 
farmer. 

An explanation of this difference 
between short and long term weather 
forecasting follows quite logically 
from a consideration of the factors in- 
volved in each case. The center dia- 
gram on this page is a diagram of 
a typical storm of the type occur- 
ring in the United States. From the 
dimensions shown on the drawing, it 
can be seen that it takes place over a 
large area. These storms are wave- 
like formations on the ever-present 
boundary of separation between cold 
polar air and warm tropical air. They 
ripple along these air mass boundaries 
usually moving from west tv east in 
the general airflow of the atmosphere 
very much like eddies floating down a 
stream. Their movements are some- 
times just as irregular and difficult te 
predict as those of the eddies in a 
turbulent stream and represent the 
principal difficulty in day-to-day 
weather forecasting. Furthermore, as 
we shall see, hailstorms develop with- 
MAY, 1941 
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Diagram of a typical storm of the type occurring in the United States. From the dimensions 
shown on the drawing, it can be seen that the storm takes place over a very large area. 


in these general Storm areas in a 
somewhat erratic manner, making 
their exact location and time of for- 
mation even more difficult to forecast. 

However, if one considers the broad 
picture of the weather over a month 
or more, it becomes apparent that 
the average position of this boundary 
of separation between polar and trop- 
ical air currents, along which the 
principal storms move, will determine 
the region of maximum storminess 
and other related weather changes, 
such as warm spells and cold periods. 
Again we may compare this average 
position of the storm paths with the 
average movements of cddies in a 
stream. The average niay present 
quite a regular pattern whereas the 
individual eddies in the current may 
show rather large deviations from this 
mean movement. 

In preparing weather forecasts for 
periods of a day or two in advance, 
reports from hundreds of stations 
throughout the North American con- 
tinent and the adjacent oceans are 
placed on a map of the area and the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





boundaries between the different air 
currents. determined. These are not 
difficult to find, because the differences 
in the air currents appear quite clearly 
from temperature ‘contrasts, sharp 
changes in the wind direction along 
the line of separation between cold 
and warm air. and the areas of rain 
marked by the upward motion of the 
warm currents over the cold drier 
types. The movements of the boun- 
daries of separation between tke air 
currents and the wave- or eddy-like 
formations along them are calculated 
and provide the means for anticipating 
the weather changes at any point on 
the weather map. For example: In 
winter when the forward edge of a 
great body of cold air moving out of 
Canada is plotted on the map, its 
speed is determined and trom this it 
becomes a relatively simple matter to 
estimate the portion of the United 
States which will be invaded for 
periods up to several days. As the for- 
ward edge of the cold air body passes 


.a given location, the temperature 


(Continued on page 24) 
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W: DESIGNED and manufac- 
tured our own tractor brush rake 
which is used in our 320 acres of 
pears located near the foot of Mt. 
Adams at Husum, Wash. Although 
the brush rake is somewhat. of an ex- 
periment, it has proven reasonably 
satisfactory for our purpose. 

In the past we have used tractor 
rakes without wheels which allowed 
the load of brush to be carried on 
teeth sliding upon the ground. Our 
principal objection to this type of rake 
arose from the fact that considerable 
damage was inflicted on fall seeded 
cover crops which were just beginning 
to make a good growth at the time 
of the raking operation. In an at- 
tempt to overcome this objection we 
mounted the rake on wheels and 
placed a hydraulic power unit at the 
rear of the tractor which worked 
through levers and rods to lift the 
teeth when loaded. Only the ends of 
the teeth are in contact with the 
ground while loading and when the 
take is loaded the teeth are raised, 
carrving the load entirely on the 
wheels. Thus there is no danger of 
damaging our cover crops as was 
the case with the rake without wheels. 
PAGE 10 


By WALLACE VAN AMBURG 


The rake teeth are placed under the 
axle to keep them as low as possible 
for easy loading and they extend 
about three feet behind the pivot to 
give sufficient leverage for raising the 
teeth with a heavy load of brush. 

A drop center truck axle was used. 
Since it had to be lengthened, we cut 
it and extended it with a piece of 
light gauge steel rail. We found that 
by setting the axle on a slight cam- 
her, the wheels would turn to follow 
the direction of, the tractor without 
the need of hand steering. However, 
they did not travel in the right direc- 
tion when we backed up so we installed 
a hand steering lever for use when 
turning around or in other operations 
which involve putting the tractor in 
reverse. For lifting the teeth, we use 
a hydraulic cylinder and pump from 
a used truck hoist which is operated 
through a clutch from the rear power 
take-off of the tractor. In the oil line 
is a valve which 1s opened to release 
the pressure when it is desired to low- 
er the teeth in order to load the brush 
rake. The a parts of the rake 
are made almost’ entirely from oak 
poles and the poles used for teeth 


should be dry and seasoned before 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





Left—Front view of the rake 
in lowered position ready to 
take on a load of Prunings, 


Below—Side view of the rake 
in action showing how it js 
raised when tractor is moving, 


Bottom—Rear view picturi 
hydraulic power unit whi 
raises and lowers brush rake, 


wh ssh 
























using. Some sort of metal tips on 
the teeth are advisable for picking up 
the brush and metal plates or shoes 
should be used under the teeth to keep 
them from running into the ground 
and preventing forward movement, 
plus possible damage to the brush 
rake. 

We use a _ crawler-type 
which handles large loads with no 
trouble at all. For smaller tractors 
it might be advisable to cut down the 
dimensions of the rake although the 
use of wheels results in comparatively 
light drafts. 

We spent approximately $50 for 
materials including used truck wheels, 
tires, axles, and a second-hand truck 
hoist. Labor amounted to about $30, 


including welding materials. 
MAY, 194 
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Protect the 
Foliage as Well! 


Like soil erosion premature defoliation is truly 
detrimental to an orchard; good soil and healthy 
leaves are necessary for continued vigor. 
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BLACK LEAF 155 14% programs provide 
effective codling moth control, plus control 
of certain other insects such as leafhoppers, 


% 8 N aphids, and newly-hatched bud moth larvae. 
aA S ¥ 


4% 


BLACK LEAF 155 programs—non-caustic— 
protect foliage, orchard vigor, and fruit 
quality, without a heavy spray film—no clean- 
ing required at harvest. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS « CHEMICAL CORP. 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


4146 
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CAMERA TOUR OF 
MODERN APPLE 
JUICE PLANT 


W uar happens in a modern apple juice 
plant, from the arrival of the apples to the 
exit of the juice, is shown in these pictures of 
the Berks-Lehigh Co-operative Fruit Growers' 
Cannery which produces Red Cheek brand 
apple juice. 


1 Apples are dumped into chutes which 
lead to the grader and washing machine. 
Only sound fruit, free from worms, is used. 


9 The pomace, loaded with juice, leaves the 
hammermill and goes to press ‘cloth on 
the rack. All workers wear white coveralls. 


o The cheese, made up of layers of pomace 
separated by racks, is pushed under the 
press. After pressing, pomace is fed to cattle. 


4 Juice goes from press to stainless steel- 
lined tank. Only seven minutes is required 
from this point until juice is canned. 


5 Regulating the temperature in the flash 
pasteurizer at 180 degrees. This prevents 
spoiling, but still avoids a cooked flavor. 


6 The flash pasteurizer, in upper part of pic- 
ture, contains eight flat tubes through 
which the juice circulates for 30 to 40 seconds. 


7 The canning room is kept immaculately 
clean. Each night cloths and pipes are 
sterilized and the plant thoroughly cleansed. 


se This centrifuge does the work of a filter. 
The true flavor of fresh apples is retained 
in this procedure which is finished quickly. 


Close-up of filling machine. Cans in top 
of photo are empties coming down for 
filling. Those in lower center have been filled. 
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Tue AMAZING story of how an 
organization of growers is making it 
possible for the consumer to drink 
his apple a day and how a fruit co- 
operative was spontaneously born 
from an association of growers, is 
as incredible as a Paul Bunyan tale— 
yet it is true. 

' It is a story of how a group of 
growers, prevented by war from 
shipping their fine export apples, de- 
termined to convert them into a new 
and finer type of apple juice. Action 
followed decision, and they built a 
modern apple juice factory in two 
and one-half months, surmounting 
obstacles over which many lesser 
determined men would have stum- 
bled. 

What this group attempted and 
happily achieved was recounted by 
Lionel Newcomer, who is the re- 
sourceful manager of both the Berks- 
Lehigh Mountain Fruit Growers As- 
sociation and the Berks-Lehigh Co- 
operative Fruit Growers, Inc., at 
Boyertown, Pa. 

In 1936, growers in the Berks-Le- 
high section of Pennsylvania, with 
no thought of an apple juice plant in 
mind, formed the Berks-Lehigh 
Mountain Fruit Growers Association 
to dispense information concerning 
market conditions and credit ratings. 

In the height of the 1940 peach 
season, these growers suddenly real- 
ized they had no way of selling their 
export apples because of the war. 
So with characteristic resourceful- 
ness, they decided to process this 
fruit into juice and made plans for 
building an apple juice plant. 

First they organized a co-opera- 
tive and incorporated for $20,000. .It 
was no trick for them to sell stock at 
$100 a share to members of the as- 
sociation. Sheldon Funk, vice-presi- 
dent of both the association and the 
co-operative, leased his cider mill to 
the co-operative as a building for the 
new juice plant. Plans were com- 
pleted and machinery manufacturers. 
canning engineers and other special- 
ists and authorities were consulted. 

Work progressed, problems were 
overcome one by one. It was more 


\diffcult than they had expected, but 
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3U CAN DRINK YOUR APPLE 
~~ & DAY BECAUSE THESE 
GROWERS PULLED TOGETHER 


HOW CO-OPERATION PROVIDED PROFITABLE SALES 
OUTLET FOR ''WAR ORPHAN" APPLES 


By RICHARD T. MEISTER 





determination plus Keystone State 
“hoss sense” carried them through. 
Finally, late on Saturday, November 
2, an overtime crew made the first 
run of juice. It had taken three times 
as much money and twice as long as 
expected. In straightforward man- 
ner, these growers had gone off the 
deep end, but. they came up with 
something not even their fondest 
dreams had imagined. 

Manager Newcomer triumphantly 
said: “We had produced a juice 
which was better than we had hoped 
for; it had body, aroma or bouquet, 
and the flavor of fresh apples with 
no cooked taste. It seemed to those 
of us who had worked for so many 
weeks that a phenomenon had oc- 
curred.” 

The secret of the process is the 
short time which is allowed to elapse 
between pressing the juice and put- 
ting it in the can. The less time the 
juice is exposed to the air, the less 
chance there is for oxidation and 
loss of delicate favor and aroma. 

The success of the apple juice 
plant has had a widespread effect 
on the town of Boyertown. It's apple 
juice conscious, so much so that the 
local bridge club doesn’t meet now 
without its evening supply of Red 
Cheek brand apple juice. Even Mrs. 
Newcomer remarked to her husband, 
“Honey, I've had so much apple 
juice today I’m going. to turn into 
an apple.” 

The far-reaching effect of apple 
juice as a by-product on the fruit 
growing industry is fully appreciat- 
ed by members of the co-operative. 
Well they know that using apples for 
juice reduces competition on the 
fresh fruit market. 

In order to produce a_ sufficient 

(Continued on page 21) 


Top—Sheldon W. Funk (left), vice-president, 
samples Red Cheek brand apple juice, fresh 
from cannery, with Lionel Newcomer, manager. 


Center—The most modern of machinery was 
purchased. This picture shows how the double 
enamel-lined cans are moved through the plant. 


Right—The end of the line. The canned juice 
is stored in boxes before being labeled and 
sold. Production, not selling, is big problem. 
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WEST VIRGINIA—Accustomed to thinking in 
terms of billions, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in Washington was shocked re- 
cently by the modest request of Appalachian 
Apple Service, Inc., made through Secretary- 
Manager Carroll R. Miller. Mr. Miller asked 
that an appropriation be made for continu- 
ance of the apple marketing news service of 
the Appalachian area outside of the two and 
one-half months it now is provided. ; 

In answer to Georgia's Senator Russell's in- 
quiry, “How much would that cost,’ Mr. Mil- 
ler replied, “About $1000." 

Said Senator Russell: ‘Well, Mr. Miller, on 
behalf of the committee, | want to thank you. 
You are the only witness here who has dis- 
cussed anything that would cost as little as 
$1000. We will be glad to give you all the 
time you need." 

The bill was approved. 

COMING EVENT: Annual meeting of Ap- 
palachian Apple Service has been set by the 
“ directors for June 28, in Winchester, Va. 


GEORGIA—Spurred by the enthusiastic meet- 
ing last month of the Georgia Association of 
Peach Growers and by the prospects of the 
largest peach crop in the State since 1931, 
peach growers of Georgia are co-operating 
in a wholehearted spirit to push through the 
finest merchandising and advertising cam- 
paign yet sponsored by the association. 

During the meeting voluntary pledges of 
500,000 bushels were signed up, which in ad- 
dition to previous pledges, brought the sub- 
scription to over a million and a half bushels. 
The sign-up campaign will continue up to the 
beginning of harvest and it is expected the 
tri-state fund of Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina will total around 5,000,000 
bushels. The advertising and merchandising 
fund will be handled by the New York ad- 
vertising agency, Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance. 


FLORIDA—The fastest and best orange 
picker in Florida is Jesse D. Brown. "Peanuts," 
as he is known among his fellow workers at 
the Winter Haven Citrus Growers Associa- 
tion, set a mark for future championship aspir- 
ants by clipping 8.57 boxes of perfectly han- 
dled oranges in the allotted time of 30 min- 
utes during the first all-Florida orange pick- 
ing contest recently held in Avon Park. He 
nosed out the runner-up, C. E. Spiven of 
Stanford Fruit Growers, Inc., of Lake Alfred, 
by exactly 16 oranges. Third place was won 
by Frank Davis of Holly Hill Fruit Products, 
Inc., Davenport. The best pickers of Florida's 
leading packing houses were entered in the 
contest. 

Brown won the title and a cash prize of 
$100 and his employers, the Winter Haven 
association, received the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission trophy, awarded for one year to the 
packing house entering the champion picker. 
The cup remains the property of the packing 
house winning it three times. 


UTAH—The State. marketing bill, drawn up 
under the able leadership of Judge J. A. 
Howell, president of the Utah State Horti- 
cultural Society and sponsored by the society, 
has been passed by the legislature and signed 
by the governor. 

Under the new law, which is patterned after 
a similar law in Colorado with some provi- 
sions taken from other state marketing acts 
including California and Mississippi, fruit or 
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vegetable growers are enabled to effect in- 
trastate regulations similar to those provided 
in the Federal Marketing Agreement Act. 
In addition to the regulations provided for in 
Federal agreements, the State law contains 
a price posting provision, an advertising pro- 
vision and almost complete control over vol- 
umes, grades, and sizes of fruits sold in Utah. 
The law does not affect fruit sold to the ulti- 
mate consumer but only that sold to handlers. 
Any fruit or vegetable produced in the State 
of Utah is included under the law. 











WASHINGTON—One of the worst 
hailstorms in the history of the Yakima 
Valley occurred on April 4. In some 

arts of the upper valley two and one- 
half to three inches of hail, the size of 
walnuts, covered the ground. Fruit 
spurs and small branches were knocked 
off. What effect this damage will have 
on the final crop cannot yet be deter- 
mined.—JOHN DOLLENBACHER, 
JR., Selah. 





Before any of the provisions of the law 
become effective, it is necessary for growers 
of an industry to request a hearing at which 
all pertinent available facts on the industry 
are presented. After such a hearing, the 
commissioner of agriculture has the power to 
issue a marketing order which must be ap- 
proved by at least two-thirds of the produc- 
ers who have produced at least two-thirds of 
the volume of the fruit or vegetable during 
a representative period. The marketing order 
is administered by a board of control selected 
by growers and handlers from the districts 
covered by the order. 

Under this law culls and low grade fruit 
can be sold within the State. Such a program 
works in nicely with the Federal marketing 
orders which provide for control of grades 
and sizes enterting interstate commerce.— 


A. STARK, Sec'y, Logan. 


MARYLAND—There is an apple grower in 
Maryland who has offered chicken dinners or 
dollar bills to anyone finding live worms in 
his orchard. This grower protects his chal- 
lenge by thoroughly spraying all parts of 
his trees. It is said he even climbs the trees 
to check on the spraying crews and if the 
coverage isn't right, the trees are sprayed 
again. The idea is that if the first brood 
worms are controlled, there will be little or 
no second brood. The practice is to spray the 
trees thoroughly, using plenty of material, 
for a poor spray job may be more expensive 
than the spray material saved. 

It is “open season" on unprofitable apple 
trees in the State and thousands of trees are 
being removed, with or without Federal pay- 
ments. It costs money to remove trees, but 
some growers have found it even more costly 
to maintain such trees—A. F. VIERHELLER, 
Sec'y, College Park. 


TENNESSEE—"There will be peaches on 
everything in Tennessee except sassafras 
bushes this year," says ‘Ernest Gallaher, peach 
grower near Wheat. Down in the nurseries 
near Winchester, some rows of seedlings, 
which had been mowed off four inches high, 
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looked like a miniature flowering hedge 
Along the roads, fence rows and waste places 
of the Cumberland Plateau and the foothills 
of the Smokies, the trees which furnish the 
nurserymen with their popular "Tennessee 
Seedlings" rootstock were loaded with bloom 
from trunk to twig. 

A number of large peach orchards have 
been "pulled" in the Harriman-Kingston sec. 
tion as a result of the freeze-out last April, 
In the Dyllis Orchard near Wheat, 20,000 trees 
have been removed, and several growers esti- 
mate that more than 100,000 trees have been 
destroyed since the 1939 crop was harvested, 
In spite of the reduced acreage, however, the 
condition of the remaining trees and the 
heavy bud set indicate a full harvest season. 
—A. N. PRATT, State Horticulturist, Nashville, 


WISCONSIN—At the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, G. C. 
Oderkirk of Lafayette, Ind., discussed mouse 
control in the orchard -and advised that poi- 
soned oats bait be placed in the runways 
made by the mice rather than in containers, 

Following this suggestion, R. L. Marken of 
Kenosha, past president of the society, de- 
cided to try out a plan of his own. He drove 
through the orchard with truck loads of straw 
and put a small forkful under each tree. This 
was in November. In three or four days mice 
had made burrows under these little piles of 
straw. Poison was then placed in the burrows, 

Marken states: "It is surprising how well 
this plan worked. While not all straw piles 
had dead mice under them, some had four or 
five. In the fall of 1941 we will put the straw 
out early enough so that burrows can be 
established before the snowfall. Thus, a more 
thorough job of extermination can be done." 


—H. J. RAHMLOW, Sec’y, Madison. 


MINNESOTA—Examination of orchards and 
fruit plantings as growth starts in the spring 
seems to confirm earlier predictions that no 
serious damage has occurred to normally 
hardy varieties as a result of the Armistice 
Day storm in 1940. Raspberry canes appear 
to be in good condition, although there are 
some fields where considerable winter injury 
is reported. Moisture is plentiful and growth 
conditions to date have been exceptionally 
favorable. Most of the well cared for straw- 
berry fields are in excellent condition. 

Dr. W. G. Brierley reports severe injury in 
a young orchard of Domestica plums at the 
University of Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm 
that was planted as a hardiness test. Out of 
some 80 varieties, only seven or eight show 
little or no injury. Many are killed to the 
snow line. Among those showing only slight 
injury are Russian Green Gage, Ulrich Green 
Gage, Krikon, Oregon No. |, and Dietz. All 
of these varieties have been developed lo- 
cally by individual growers and are not gen- 
erally known in other regions.—J. D. WINTER, 
Sec'y, Mound. 


IOWA—A challenge to horticultural experts 
is the plight of the fruit growers in lowa and 
other midwestern sections who suffered freeze 
damage to fruit trees last November. Some 
orchardists have already started to pull out 
their trees, especially in western lowa. The 
loss of these orchards is possibly the severest 
blow that our orchardists have received since 
the State was settled! The trees are not all 
killed outright, but there are some that are 
badly girdled and others only partially gir- 
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oan # ay leaf out and eventually die. 
. stop this year in this State will be 


ry light. 
nding that all new or- 
oo sr ehented to Saran or some other 
ich can be top-worked well out 

the scaffold limbs and high into the top 
with our leading varieties such as Jonathan, 
Delicious, and Golden Delicious.—R. S. HER- 


RICK, Sec’y, Des Moines. 


stock wh 


Y—As a precaution against the 

- ndcienag nal which would result from the 

# the red stele ag yet than 

wher rowers in New Jersey re- 

Bere) inepoction service of their plant beds 

this year, according to the State Department 

of Agriculture. Last year plant beds in 332 

farms were inspected and 14 cases of the dis- 
ease found. 

Red stele is a fungus disease which causes 
discoloration of the core or stele of straw- 
berry roots. This is followed by wilting or 
shriveling of the plants which bear no fruit. 
The infection thrives in cool wet weather in 
the fall and early spring. 

Last year New Jersey's million dollar straw- 
berry crop was grown on approximately 4400 


acres. 


econo 
spread © 


INDIANA—Recently enacted into law by the 
General Assembly of the State of Indiana is 
Senate Bill No. 217. This bill provides for 
the labeling of all peaches, apples, and straw- 
berries sold, offered, or exposed for sale 
within the State. The label shall bear the 
name of the variety, the minimum size, and 
the grade of the fruit. The commissioner of 
agriculture is empowered to promulgate offi- 
cial grades, which will be the U. S. Grades 
and Standards for these fruits, except that 
the term "unclassified" is not permitted, and 
provision for an Indiana “domestic” grade is 
contemplated for each of these fruits. 

Provisions of the act do not apply to retail 
sales of apples, peaches, or strawberries sold 
or offered for sale by the original grower on 
his own premises. 

The commissioner of agriculture is charged 
with the enforcement of the provisions of the 
act and, beginning July |, 1941, there will 
be available an annual appropriation of $5000 
for each of the two years for enforcement of 
the act. 


An ever-increasing number of Indiana apple 
growers are recognizing the importance of the 
application of a calyx top-off spray in codling 
moth control. This special spray, applied to 
the top third of the tree (preferably from 
a tower or the top of the spray tank) imme- 
diately after completion of the calyx spray, 
contributes much to the program of liquida- 
tion of the first brood of codling moth and 
consequent prevention of many second and 
third brood worms. Purdue studies show that 
the top of the tree never carries as heavy a 
protective spray covering as lower portions 
of the tree and consequently usually is the 
place where the first brood of codling moth 
are most likely to break through the spray 
cover and enter the apples. 


COMING EVENT: Annual Field Day, 
Purdue Farm, five miles west of Bedford, on 
June 12. Vital problems of the apple, plum, 
and pear grower and the farm gardener are 
being studied at this farm, in addition to 
extensive tests with soils, farm crops, poultry, 
and livestock. The fruit program, which usually 
attracts upwards of 150 orchardists, begins at 
9:15 A.M. with a tour of the experimental 
plots—MONROE McCOWN, Sec'y, Lafay- 
ette. 





IAA TO MEET IN 
TORONTO 


The International Apple Association has se- 
lected Toronto as the convention city for the 
annual meeting of the organization to be 
held August 5-8, inclusive, in the Royal York 
Hotel, according to R. G. Phillips, : secretary. 
MAY, 1941 



































































RD HAS BUILT and sold more 
trucks than anyone else. A big 
percentage of these trucks went to 
work on American farms. 
In the last 38 years, we’ve learned 
a lot about what farmers need in a 
truck. 
We know a farm truck must be 
tough. 
e know a farm truck must be 
powered for farm work, 
We know a farm truck must be 
economical. 
Ford Trucks have an extra-sturdy 
chassis and strong pulling engines 
that make light work of a heavy day’s 





work on the highway or in the fields. 

And Ford economy is built into 
them. 

We've built Ford Trucks to serve 
the American farmer. We know 
from our own experience that 
they’ll serve him well. 


TRUCKS 
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The Ford Motor Company has built and sold more trucks than any other manufacturer 
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the Heavens too!. 


carry-over still in the elevators, 
will create @& strong: temptation to 
use cars for storage, but the rail- 
roads count on prompt loading and 
unloading in moving the crop. 


oO farmer studies the crop 

forecasts more closely than 
do the railroads. An inch of rain at 
just the right time may mean five 
more bushels of wheat per acre to 
the farmer—to the railroads it 
means that thousands of addi- 
tional cars must be provided for 
that section. 


Only last year, production of win- 
ter wheat in some sections jumped 
68% ahead of early estimates 
when late rains drenched the prin- 
cipal producing states. 


As threshing time draws near, the 
railroads plan their strategy as 
carefully as a general staff plots a 
military campaign. Armies of cars 
are marched into position. Every- 
thing must be ready when the 
grain starts to flow out of the com- 
bines because the grain-producing 
states can store only a fraction of 
their crop, while modern methods 
in harvesting and marketing have 
compressed shipments into shorter 
and sharper peak movements. 


This year the problem threatens 
to be exceptionally difficult. A 
bumper crop now, with a heavy 





Only the railroads with their own 
vast network of steel highways and 
their reserves of equipment could 
possibly handle a movement of 
such magnitude. In the great grain 
belt of the Midwest there are some 
30,000 miles of feeders, branch 
lines which find their chief use 
when the crops move. Without 
these lines to carry their produce 
quickly and economically to mar- 
ket, millions of acres of fertile, 
profitable farm land might as well 
be given back to the Indians. 







7ONE YEAR'S GRAIN 
RAIL SHIPMENTS 


* 
WHEAT— 742,818,334 bushels 

or 489,446 cars 

, © 

CORN—369,363,893 bushels or 

243,719 cars 

. 

OATS— 170,816,062 bushels 
or 83,658 cars 

















SEE AMERICA BY RAILROAD — SPECIAL RATES FOR 
GRAND CIRCLE TOURS... Ask your local titket agent! 








ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, washington, .c. 
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FREEZE DAMAGE 
CONFERENCE 


Fruit GROWERS, official horti- 
culturists, and representatives of the 
various Federal and state agencies 
met at St. Joseph, Mo., March 20, 
The call for this conference came 
from Prof..T. J. Talbert, president 
of the American Pomological Society, 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss the damage situation in mid- 
western orchards and to find ways 
and means whereby fruit growers who 
have suffered severe losses of trees 
due to the November freeze might 
receive financial or other aid if needed 
to replace, repair, remove, or salvage 
their orchards. 

More than 125 orchardists and 
other interested people from the states 
of Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Illinois, and Iowa attended 
the conference. 

At the close of the conference the 
following resolution was adopted: 

RESOLVED, that the president of 
the American Pomological Society 
shall appoint a committee to present 
the needs of the midwestern fruit 
growers for assistance in order to re- 
place, repair, remove, or salvage or- 
chards which were damaged by the 
November freeze of 1940. The com- 
mittee to be composed of at least one 
fruit grower and one technical hor- 
ticulturist from each state represented 
at this meeting. 

Growers as well as college horti- 
culturists were agreed that a great 
deal of damage had resulted from the 
freeze. There were some differences 
of opinion as to the extent of the 
damage. Injured trees were declared 
by several competent growers to be 
a liability rather than an asset. 

Representatives of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, AAA, Federal Land 
Bank, and local bankers participated 
in the discussion, but none of these 
agencies seemed to have an established 
plan that would greatly assist growers 
in the rehabilitation of the orchard 
industry. 

Prof. W. 


R. Martin, secretary, 


Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
in a recent news letter ably sum- 
marized the effects of the November 
freeze on growers as follows: 

1. Many families have lost their 


only means of a farm income. 
MAY, 
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2. The Missouri Valley territory 

has lost a gross income of several mil- 

fjon dollars per year which was shared 

by orchardists, laborers, and all busi- 

fy Many growers have thousands 

of dollars’ worth of equipment that 
inot use. 

4 ‘Replacement of orchards re- 

wires capital for removing dead 
trees, buying nursery stock, operating 
expenses and living expenses until 
trees reach profitable bearing age (10 

ears.with apples). 

5. Existing credit agencies have no 
credit plan to fit present needs and 
circumstances. 

6. Existing AAA regulations pre- 
yent immediate transfer to other cash 
crops as grain, tobacco, etc. 

7. The best fruit men in the area 
were affected most seriously; men 
who have specialized in fruit growing 
during most of their life and who are 
not equipped or skilled in other forms 
of agriculture. 

The consensus was that the fruit 
industry of the Middle West should be 
rebuilt and preserved so that the peo- 
ples of. this great region may have a 
generous supply of fruit produced 
close at hand. 

No uniform recommendations as to 
culture, planting, or rehabilitation 
could be made due to variation in the 
situation of growers, extent of injury, 
etc. The following, however, are some 
definite ideas that developed out of 
the discussion : 

1. Damaged trees will probably be 
a liability. 

2. Bridge grafting may be feasible 
in some areas. 

3. Clearing the land will cost con- 
siderable money. Such cleared land 
cannot be immediately transferred to 
other cash crops under existing 
AAA regulations. 

4. Hilly lands will be contoured 
and new orchards will be planned to 
conform to the best soil conservation 
practices. 

5. Subsoil moisture is very low in 
old orchards. Replanting at once is 
inadvisable particularly on the loess 
soil areas along the. Missouri River. 


NK 


SECRETARY 





For the past three years the State of 
Tennessee has been staging a comeback in 
acreage devoted to strawberry production. 
The State this season will harvest straw- 
berries from 21,450 acres, thus becoming a 
close rival to Louisiana where 23,000 acres 
are devoted to the production of straw- 
berries. Tennessee’s acreage this year rep- 
resents an increase of 10 per cent over last 
year and compares with a 10-year average 
of 16,000 acres. 





Orange production for the 1940-41 mar- 
keting season was estimated by the U.S.D.A. 
in April at 80,580,000 boxes compared with 
75,646,000 boxes in 1939-40 and 78,531,000 
boxes in 1938-39. The grapefruit crop for 
1940-41 is placed at 40,040,000 boxes com- 
pared with 35,175,000 boxes last season 
(1939-40 , and 43,594,000 boxes in 1938-39. 
MAY, 1941 





yo get these three advantages 
when you use Du Pont 
NuREXFORM for crop protection: 
better coverage, easier application 
and more economical spraying. 


1. NuREXFORM gives complete 
coverage over foliage and fruit, 
because it spreads as it sprays. 
You save the extra cost of a 
spreader and still get full 
effectiveness. 


2. NuREXFORM is more effective 
and easier to apply. It stays in 
suspension—avoiding clogged 
screens and nozzles — providing 
uniform strength from the spray 
mixture in the tank. 


INS ECTICUIGEs 


“NuREXFORM Lead Arsenate Lime Sulfur 
*GRASSELLI Lead Arsenate 
*SULFORON Wettable Sulfur 
*DUTOX Fluorine Insecticide 
*GRASSELLI Spreader-Sticker Copper Sulfate 
*LORO Contact Insecticide Sulfur 


Spray Oils 
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Grasselli Chemicals Department, 


OU PONY 


Paris Green 
Calcium Arsenate Copper-A Compound 
Flotation Sulfur Paste 


Borde 


Gs 
SRSA a. 


*Trade Marks 





3. NuREXFORM mixes readily 
with lime sulfur without the 
formation of sludge — giving a 
complete sprayout of the tank. 


These outstanding advantages of 
NuREXFORM will save you time 
and money on your lead sprays. 


No matter what your pest control 
problem may be you can find a 
tested Dt Pont Insecticide or 
Fungicide to do the job better. So 
when you order spray chemicals, 
be sure to make them Du Pont! 


Listen to “‘Cavalcade of America’”’ 
every Monday night, 7:30 to 8:00 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, over the 
N. B. C. Network. 


E. 1. DU Pont DE NEMouRS & COMPANY (INC.) 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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“Try what I did... 



























figure your own car financing! 


Chances are you'll save some money ! 


New cars are few and far between 
for most families...and you’re care- 
ful to make sure you get just the car 
you want! Why not take the same 
care in choosing a time payment 
plan? It’s wise to figure the financing 
cost yourself before you buy...and 
it may save you money! 

Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below. You will receive the GMAC 
Figuring Chart that gives you all-the 
details of car financing in dollars and 
cents...shows you exactly what you 
get for what you pay. : 

In a few minutes at home you can 
figure your own time payment trans- 
action on any new General Motors 
car—based on the amount of time 
you want and the amount you wish 
to pay monthly. 

After you’ve figured your own 


NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 


“deal,’”? compare various financing 
plans and what they offer! 

Notice that the low-cost General 
Motors Instalment Plan includes 
sound insurance protection for 
your car! 

But see for yourself . . . mail the 
coupon today! Then see your General 
Motors dealer. ; 

If your income is received on a 
seasonal basis and you desire pay- 
ments to conform with the receipt of 
your income to help you in the pur- 
chase of a new or used car—consult 
at once with your own General 
Motors dealer. A financing plan can 
probably be arranged to suit your 
specific needs! 

This plan is available only through 
dealers in Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick, 
Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE 
AFTER HAIL 


(Continued from page 7) 


pebble and bruise a large percent 

of the fruit, and in thinning such a 
crop it is not practical for the workers 
to remove only culls. Such a plan 
would prove to be too expensive. With 
this type of damage, fruit should be 
thinned for size. Culls should be 
removed, of course, when readily ob- 
served, but it should be kept in mind 
that size on the mature fruit is needed. 

In harvesting, it is always a prob- 
lem to know how to handle a hailed 
crop—whether to proceed as usual 
and pack on the standard grade basis, 
or to cull the worst and make a com- 
bination grade of the best. A few 
days before harvest the grower should 
take samples in various parts of the 
orchard from average trees and from 
these make his packing and grading 
plans in advance. In order to get a 
fair average sample, at least 100 
apples or peaches should be taken 
from a tree. Select these to repre- 
sent the entire crop on that tree by 
removing all fruit from a given limb 
and get samples from different parts 
of the tree. Sample trees should have 
at least medium to heavy loads to give 
proper averages. In small orchards 
use at least one tree in each corner of 
the orchard, and in larger orchards be 
sure to get well around in all parts 
to obtain a true picture of the crop. 

An inspector and market represent- 
ative should be consulted to find out 
what will go in or out of certain 
grades. If possible, graders and those 
working in the packing shed should 
be present when making this pre-har- 
vest examination. Different combina- 
tions should be tried and a plan of 
packing decided upon by the time har- 
vest begins. If the sample indicates 
less than 60 per cent of the lot can 
go into the top grade, some kind of a 
combination grade will probably be ° 
selected, depending of course upon 
equipment, labor costs, and other 
factors. 

Other things being equal, the grow- 
er should delay the picking date to get 
additional size and color. Just as 
much care in handling damaged crops 
should be used as in handling a first- 
class crop, for it is evident from the 
start that the fruit must go into mar- 
ket under a handicap. It is a grave 
mistake to use old crates and _pack- 
ages. The grower should pack care- 
fully in attractive containers if pos- 
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. and should arp the grade 
=e ‘no to the actual merits. 
Pre rocked fruit. should be sized. 
Even though a large part of each con- 
tainer has been damaged by hail, the 

ck will sell better and be more de- 
sirable if of uniform size. Generally 
speaking. the smaller sizes should be 
sent to by-product plants and sold 
separately. However, if proper thin- 
ning was practiced earlier in the sea- 
son this should not be a serious prob- 
lem. Needless to state, the practice 
of facing will cause trouble. The face 
of the package should truly represent 
the entire lot, and the fruit should be 
sold strictly on its merits. 

The most serious losses by hail oc- 
cur when the crop is nearing maturity. 
Time is a big factor in recovery and 
at this stage of growth neither man 
nor nature can do much about improv- 
ing the quality of hailed crops. With 
early losses, however, the grower can 
by careful management and extra 
work, materially improve the quality 
of most crops. He will also realize 
a greater return than would otherwise 
be expected, and will increase the pros- 
pect of a crop for the following year. 





YOU CAN DRINK YOUR 
APPLE A DAY 
(Continued from page 13) 


quantity of apple juice to supply the 
increasing demand, members of the 
co-operative are encouraging the or- 
ganization of other co-operatives 
which would produce a standardized 
apple juice under rigid specifications, 
to be sold through one source under 
one brand. The Berks-Lehigh grow- 
ers also intend to establish a law to 
define standards of apple juice and to 
force every producer to grade his 
juice. 

According to Newcomer, this ven- 
ture into apple juice production has 
taught him several lessons. He lists 
them as: 

1—It does not pay to store drops 
and packing house culls in bulk for 
a long period of time. 

2—It takes a great many thou- 
sands of bushels of apples to produce 
enough cases of juice to keep the per 
package overhead down. 

3—It takes a lot of capital to build 
a juice plant and run it. 

4—It takes a lot of courage to pro- 
duce and store the thousands of cases 
of juice that one hopes to sell before 
another packing season. 

He modestly concluded, “One very 
consoling thought is that the public 
seems to welcome a. good apple 
drink,” and he smiled when he said, 
“production, not distribution, will be 
our greatest problem.” 





It takes about 142 days under Pacific 
Northwest conditions from the time ‘the 
Delicious apple tree is in full bloom for the 
fruit to reach good eating quality. 
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GMC TRUCKS costnemor 


Compare before you buy! You'll find 
more of everything in GMC farm trucks. 
GMC stake bodies are 8034” wide inside 
(excepting 4% and % ton models). All 
GMC pick-up bodies give you a full 4814” 
loading width. GMC engines are the 
strongest pullers in the industry, 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


America’s LOW-PRICED 
TRUCKS OF VALUE 


--tobuy! 


size for size. And only GMC Trucks 
give you “effortless” Ball-Bearing Steer- 
ing plus GMC’s new Cradle-Coil Seats 
for real “automobile driving ease and 
comfort.” Yet, with all their extra value, 
GMC Trucks are priced right down with 
the very lowest in the industry! 
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NICHOLS “INSTANT” COPPER SULPHATE 
is more than the old time sulphate which 
has always been used for eaux. Check these 
10 points carefully and see why Nichols original 
Triangle Brand “Instant” Copper Sulphate 
really has “something to show for itself: 
1. ACCURATE CONTROL... You know exactly 
how much copper sulphate is in your mixture. 
2. GREATER SAFETY... Control of mixture 
means increa' . 
3.BETTER MIXTURES .. . Dissolves instantly 
and completely. Requires no agitation. 


4. ECONOMY . . . No waste, no sediment, no 
undissolved crystals. YOU USE IT ALL! 
5. EFFICIENCY . . . 99% pure, 100% efficient. 


Permits quicker use of fresh solutions. 
G. FASTER OPERATIONS . . . Saves time, labor 
. « » mixes directly in the spray tank. 
7. REDUCES EQUIPMENT . . . Eliminates extra 
equipment for slaking lime and stock solutions. 
S. KNOWN QUALITY . . . Standard for 50 years, 
it is the oldest and best known brand. 
Modern manufacturing methods assure nev- 
er failing high quality in every package. 
9. MODERN PACKAGES . . . Safeguard quality. 
At no extra cost, you get the best in water- 
- proof bags and steel-hooped barrels. 
PRODUCED IN 3 LARGE PLANTS . . . Your deal- 
er can always supply you because of three 
strategically located plants. 


NICHOLS: 





ASK YOUR DEALER for betstoels Sotenat® 
“Instant” Copper Sulphate jay. 
aE den LARGE AND SMALL CRYSITE 
sa SEAT NEARS and MON 
STANDARD B' : . ; 
HYDRATED for copper lime dusts. seg for 
your copy of the new Bordeaux Booklet. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


STAFAST 





*Trade Mark of General ChemicalCo 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 









40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 









TEMPTING THE PUBLIC WITH DOUBL 
BLENDED FRUIT JUICE 
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RESULTS OF A DEMONSTRATION SALE OF 
NEW APPLE-RASPBERRY DRINK 


By Carl S. Pederson and H. G. Beattie, New York State Experiment Station, and 
E. A. Beavens, Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, U. S, D, A 


Tue SATISFACTORY disposal of 
surplus fruits produced throughout 
the country still is a real problem to 
the fruit grower. There is a need for 
additional outlets for these fruits so 
that the consuming public may obtain 
them in pleasing and attractive form 
throughout the year. Fruits from the 
northeastern states have distinctive 
qualities which make them particular- 
ly desirable for the production of fruit 
juices or beverages. The possibility of 
blending different varieties of a fruit 
as well as different fruits is a field 
practically untouched. The wine pro- 
ducer and the apple juice packer have 
realized for_years that a blend of dif- 
ferent varieties of fruit juices gives 
characters superior to any single juice. 
A year ago a demonstration sale was 
made of a cherry cocktail prepared by 
blending the juices from two varieties 
of hot- and cold-pressed cherries. The 
response was most gratifying. 


Studies of the making and blending 
of juice from apples and pears with 
that from the small fruits such as 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
and currants have indicated that a 
blend of raspberry with apple juice 
may make a most palatable product. 
It was realized that, to be a commer- 
cial possibility, the cost of the basic 
fruits must not be prohibitive and still 
the blend must have character. Black 
raspberries are more intense in flavor 
than red, or even the purple, and have 
a delightful flavor. On the other hand, 
black raspberries do not have the tart- 
ness of purple raspberries and are or- 
dinarily more expensive. It was found 
that a blend of purple and black rasp- 
berry juices with apple juice gave a 
product superior to any one of these 
alone. Certain varieties of red rasp- 
berries could replace the purple but 
not the black raspberries. 

The second problem was to combine 
the fresh flavor of the raspberry with 
the apple juice flavor and still obtain 
an intense flavor and color. Cold- 
pressed fresh raspberries have a good 
flavor but the color is weak and the 
vield low. Much of the fresh flavor 
is lost in hot pressing. It was found 
that by freezing the fruit during the 
fruiting season and holding until the 
apples were ready to press, the thawed 
herries yielded practically as much 
juice and color as hot-pressed berries. 
Further, if the raspberry pomace was 
extracted with apple juice at 140 to 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


145 degrees F., an additional desir- 
able quality was imparted, as well as 
added color and yield. This juice 
blended with apple juice and with a 
small amount of sugar to bring out 
flavor, was preferred over other 
blends. A number of methods of ex- 
traction were tried but none was 
found suitable, except the one de- 
scribed below. 

The raspberries which had _ been 
frozen with 10 per cent of added 
sugar were thawed and pressed im- 
mediately. Yields averaged 67 per cent 
for the black and 71 per cent for the 
purple raspberries. The pomace in 
each case was extracted at 145 degrees 
F. with equal quantities of apple juice, 
and pressed again. By this second 
extraction the juice yields from the 
black and purple respberries were 
raised to 71% per cent and 77 per 
cent, respectively. The apple juice 
was prepared from Baldwin and Cort- 
land apples mixed in a ratio of 2 to 1. 
It was found that a small amount of 
sugar in addition to that in the rasp- 
berries was necessary to bring out the 
truest raspberry flavor. The final 
blend contained 75.8 per cent apple 
juice, 20.3 per cent raspberry juice, 
and 3.9 per cent added sugar. This 
particular blend gave a characteristic 
raspberry flavor with an apple juice 
background. A reduction of only one 
per cent in the proportion of raspberry 
juice caused a definite loss of rasp- 
berry character. 

The berry juices were added to the 
apple juice as soon after pressing as 
possible in order to reduce oxidation 
to a minimum. The blend was 
strained, deaerated at 12 to 14 cm. 
mercury pressure, flash pasteurized 
at 170 degrees F., and packed in cans 
lined with fruit-juice enamel. The 
cans were the No. 2 tall. 20-ounce or 
303 x 509. 

The cans of juice were cooled im- 
mediately and labeled. 

Two main outlets were used for the 
sale of the juice. The larger quantity 
was placed on sale in two Super Mar- 
kets of the Market Basket Corpora- 
tion of Geneva, N.Y., on December 
16, 1940. A news items appeared in 
the local newspaper of the above date 
stating that a trial sale of apple-rasp- 
berry juice was being conducted. 
Three days later a prominent place 
was given in the advertising of the 


Market Basket Stores. A leaflet de- 
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g the product was also prepared 
used for distribution with the 
- No further advertising was 

‘yen although the juice was kept on 

rominent display until January 20. 
Ordinary shelf display was then given. 
The price remained standard at two 
cans for 25 cents. Weekly sales of the 
juice by cases were as follows: 15, 12, 
9. 11, 10%, 8. 7, 7% and 4 cases. The 
last of the supply of 84 cases was sold 
out during the ninth week. A decrease 
in sale was noted during the sixth 
week, the week that the juice was 
removed from prominent display. 
Both store managers received con- 
tinuous requests for the juice as well 
as gratifying comments as to its qual- 
ity. Many requests for the juice were 
made after the supply was depleted. 

A questionnaire was sent to a num- 
ber of purchasers of the juice. In 
addition, several voluntary comments 
had been mailed. From 100 replies 
to the question, “Do you like the 
juice?”, 83 replied “yes”; 15, “very 
much”; and 2, “fairly well.” To the 
question, “Would you buy the juice?”, 
90 replied “yes”; 8, “no”; and 2 did 
not reply. To the third question, 
“How does it compare with other 
juices?”, 59 replied “as good,” “as 
well,” “excellent,” or “favorably” ; 
22, “better,” “superior,” “best,” or 
“tops”; and 3, “not as good.” Com- 
ments offered were most enthusiastic 
and some suggested uses, such as 
‘makes excellent gelatine dessert,”’ 
‘frozen in cubes is good in fruit 
yunch,” “makes a good lunch or din- 
aer drink or night cap,” “good as is 
or diluted with ginger ale.” Several 
comments suggested that the juice was 
“too sweet,” “too rich,” or “too rich 
in raspberry.” Unfortunately for 
those critics, the true flavor of ‘the 
raspberry is not brought out unless 
a certain amount of sugar is added. 
The amount added was the lowest 
quantity that could be used and still 
bring about this effect. 

A smaller quantity of the juice was 
sold at the annual meetings of the 
New York State Horticultural Society 
at Rochester and at Kingston. Seven- 
ounce servings of juice were dispensed 
at five cents and a questionnaire was 
given to each purchaser. A large num- 
ber of repeat purchases was made; 
however, 711 questionnaires were re- 
turned. The questionnaire described 
the juice briefly and asked the follow- 
ing questions: “Do you like apple- 
raspberry juice ?”’, “‘How. does it com- 
pare with other juices ?”, and “Would 
you buy it if offered for sale?” Also, 
a space was afforded for comments. 
Only three of the 711 individuals 
failed to answer the first question; 
seven stated they did not like the juice, 
while 701 or 99 per cent gave a fa- 
vorable reply. The second question 
was answered by 683 individuals, 1 
per cent of whom did not like the 
juice; 2% per cent preferred others ; 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WHY GOOD TRACTORS ARE 
NOT GOOD ENOUGH 





There are plenty of good tractors on 





the market. 
Famous names you have come to respect for 
il quality and good workmanship have been build- 
enty of ing you good power plants on wheels. 
pl od You have plenty of good tractors to choose 
from ...if you just want to pull the same old 


tractor , tools the same old way. 

Point is that seven farmers out of eight ap- 
parently have decided that pulling the old tools 
the old way, even with very good tractors to 
choose from, isn’t good business. Anyway, they 
haven’t bought tractors. 





it. If this Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System was just another tractor, we 
would not be in the business. 

This new system is radically different. It has 
an in-built principle that is utterly new to farm- 
ing. There is no longer any point in comparing 
tractors; the real comparison is results. 

The Ferguson System applies powef to unit- 
mounted tools so efficiently that this small 
machine, using little fuel, does the work of the ordi- 
nary big tractor. It does all the work a horse can 
do, and it does it cheaper, quicker, and better. 


. This message is written for the seven 

farmers out of eight who have waited 
to mechanize their farms until something really 
modern came along. The great forward step in 
farm machinery is the Ferguson System. 


The next step is for you to put 
it to work for you. A dealer near 
you is ready to demonstrate with- 
out obligation. © Pera toner 


pom , 
Sora AS, FAM? § 





The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is sold nationally by the 
Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing Corporation, Dearborn, Mich., 
and distributed through dealers in every part of the country. 
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SHELL 


SPRAY OILS 
lead on 3 counts 


¥ thorough coverage 
¥ dependable control 
/ ease of use 





























































Those are reasons why 
users of Shell Time- 
Tested Spray Oils are 
Zi getting more clean 

fruit at less cost. Prove 
4 4 -< it for yourself—cover 
eens one section of your 
orchard with your regular spray 
. .. then spray another section of 
the same size and quality, using 
Shell MEDOL Summer Spray Oil. 
Learn by actual experience how 
easy and economical it is to use 
Shell MEDOL. Notice the even 
coating . . . the greater freedom 
from insect damage,codling-moth 
stings, leaf hopper and mite in- 
jury, scale infection. 

Ask your insecticide dealer for 
Shell MEDOL Spray Oil. If he can- 
not supply you, contact the near- 
est Shell bulk depot—your Shell 
Service Station Dealer can tell 
you where it is. 


SHELL 


Time-Tested 
SPRAY OILS 














Technical Products Dept., SHELL OIL 
CO., INC., 50 West 50th St., New York, 
N. Y. (If East of Rockies) 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

(If on Pacific Coast) 

Check which 

00 My problem is 
(For detailed explanation use separate sheet) 


(0 Send me bookiet_on Shell Spray Oils. 





NAME 











ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 





AF-5-1 











drops abruptly and the wind shifts to 
north, frequently accompanied by 
blizzards and snow squalls. In other 
words, the southward progress of this 
cold air body marks the arrival of a 
typical cold wave in the United States. 

Weather changes characteristic of 
other air currents may be determined 
in the same way. Many of the laws 
governing the southward movement 
of cold air bodies and the northward 
surge of warm currents have been dis- 
covered so that the weather variations 
caused by their presence may now be 
determined over periods of from one 
to three months with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. Naturally this 
foreknowledge of seasonal weather 
changes can prove extremely valuable 
to the farmer. 

Before discussing some of the uses 
of short and long range weather fore- 
casts in the fruit industry, it remains 
to explain why the exact prediction 
of certain rather localized weather 
features such as hailstorms is still 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
In order to understand the physical 
processes underlying the formation of 
hail, it is necessary to study the forma- 
tion of thunderstorms, a weather de- 
velopment almost invariably associ- 
ated with warm moist currents of air 
originating over warm water surfaces 
in the tropics and migrating north- 
ward over the North American con- 
tinent during the late spring and 
summer. On hot days, this warm 
moist air is heated by contact with 
the surface of the earth to the point 
were it becomes lighter than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere and begins to 
ascend over areas where the ground 
is hottest. As these rising currents of 
air pass into the upper levels of the 


WEATHER AND THE FRUIT GROWER a 


(Continued from page 9) 





atmosphere, they are cooled } 
expansion of the air against the lower 
pressures at high altitudes. This cool 
ing effect has the property of squeez- 
ing the moisture out of the air since 
condensation and the formation of 
water drops occurs if the cooling pro- 
ceeds long enough. The formation of 
water drops develops a thundercloud 
which is extremely local in character 
and which generally drifts in the dj- 
rection of the winds at the level 
where it forms. 

The upper diagram on page 9, taken 
from Humphrey’s “Physics of the 
Air,” shows a vertical cut through a 
well developed thunderstorm. The 
rising air which is forming the cloud 
is clearly indicated in the right hand 
side of the diagram moving upward 
toward the thunderheads marked T. 
These are the great billowing puffs of 
cloud which one observes in the upper 
portions of an- approaching thunder- 
storm, their characteristic form being 
illustrated by the top of the cloud in 
the photograph on page 8. The base of 
the cloud is flat due to the fact that 
the moisture content of the air is 
about uniform everywhere and as the 
air rises and is cooled, condensation 
occurs at about the same level 
throughout the rising current. Above 
this level, however, the cloud itself 
gives evidence of the irregular and 
turbulent motions in the rising air by 
its billowing shape. The cloud in the 
photograph on page 8 will continue to 
increase in size and height and may 
ultimately cause a thunderstorm. 

Once the cloud has begun to pro- 
duce rain from the water carried aloft 
in the rising air in its forward side, 
a well developed downward current of 
air forms in the region of heaviest 
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MORE MILES 
PER DOLLAR 


with U.S. ROYAL BOOTS 
Tempered Rubber makes 
them easier on your feet, 
too — tougher, yet lighter 
and more supple. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER - 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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motion of the rain pulling the air with 
it and the cooling of the air as the rain 
falls through tt. This cooling process 
tends to make the air heavier than the 
surrounding atmosphere so that it 
starts falling toward the earth. This 
downward current 1s shown in the 
upper diagram on page 9 flowing out- 
ward from the forward side of the 
storm just ahead of the area of active 
rain on the right hand side of the 
drawing. These are the cool gusty 
winds that always precede the rainfall 
or hail during summer thunderstorms 
and which occasionally reach destruc- 
tive force. They provide the mechan- 
ism for lifting warm surface air ahead 
ef a thunderstorm so that a constant 
supply of moisture is made available 
to maintain the thundercloud. 

In the region -between the warm 
rising current which is producing the 
thundercloud and this cool descending 
current, there is a whirl or roll cloud 
produced in which the air movements 
become extremely violent, occasionally 
leading to the formation of tornadoes. 
It is in the rising air current on the 
forward side of the thunderstorm in 
which the rain develops that hail 
forms. This region of hail formation 
is marked H in the upper diagram. 
Frequently, the water drops of the 
cloud are swept upward in the moving 
air to a level where the temperature 
of the air is below freezing. This is 
normally at elevations of 12,000 to 
15,000 feet. In these cases, ice par- 
ticles begin to form and if they become 
large enough to fall through the up- 
ward current in the cloud they drop 
down to regions where unfrozen drops 
of water tend to adhere to their outer 
surface and new water condenses on 
them very much as it does on a glass 
of ice water in a warm room. If these 
particles are picked up by another 
ascending current and swept aloft 
again to elevations where tempera- 
tures are below the freezing point, the 
liquid water is frozen and the ice 
pellet increases in size. It may start 
to fall again as its size and weight in- 
crease and the entire process recur 
several times, resulting in the forma- 
tion of hailstones heavy enough to 

fall to earth through all the rising air 
currents in the cloud. 


This rising and falling motion of 
the hailstones in the cloud while they 
are increasing in size by the repeated 
condensation and accumulation of 
water on them is very clearly shown 
by the fact that hailstones consist of 
layers of ice rather than a mass of 
uniform texture. Anyone who has cut 
open a newly fallen hailstone has ob- 
served this formation. Since the 
thunderstorm in which the hail is pro- 
duced may form almost anywhere in 
a warm moist current of air and the 
hail occurs only in the forward por- 
tion of the storm where the air is ris- 
ing rapidly enough to support large 

(Continued on page 27) © 
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Is a ““MUST”’ on any 
Spray Schedule 



























Stops pre-harvest 
drop, allows fruit 
to color better, 
increases profits. 


MORE BUSHELS—BETTER COLOR 


Figure it out for yourself! It costs from 15c to 30c per tree—depending 
on size—to spray with FRUITONE. Look at the table below for 
increased yields from FRUITONE application. The answer is simple 
—it would cost you a lot of money sot to spray with FRUITONE. 


ww.-2:9 bushels more 
......4.0 bushels more 


....1.8 bushels more Mcintosh _......... 
4.9 bushels more Stayman 

Early Mcintosh 7.8 bushels more York Imperial 2.6 bushels more 

King David 4.2 bushels more Rome Beauty 4.9 bushels more 


Delicious - 6.4 bushels more Wealthy or Jonathan 
would produce ....3 to 4 bushels more 


Williams Red . 
Red Duchess 


Increased quality. Apples that stay on the tree to maturity have better 
size and color. One New England grower reports 81% Fancy pack 
from his FRUITONE sprayed apples. 


FRUITONE contains naphthalene acetamide—an exclusive product of 
the American Chemical Paint Company. Scientific tests by federal, 
state and individual workers, plus orchard experience in every apple- 
producing area have demonstrated beyond question that naphthalene 
acetamide is the most effective agent for stopping pre-harvest drop. 


SAFE—EASY—ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Simply mix FRUITONE Powder in your spray tank at the rate of 1/ lb. 
to 100 gallons of water. A single application made a week before 
harvest will usually be sufficient to control pre-harvest drop. 


Write us for descriptive booklet. Address Dept. 90 























AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 








Ambler, Pa. 
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Send for FREE Cold Storage 
Manual and folder on 
**Growers Cold Storage.”’ 

THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
San Francisce - Chicage - New York - Les Angeles 
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BREADY “HC” MODEL TRACTOR 


A rugged tractor with ample pow- 
er to handle the toughest jobs. 


Sear. Powered with a 4 
— ~ H. P. Wisconsin 
+ Motor and equip- 
ped with automo- 
tive type trans- 
mission (3 speed 
forward and re- 
verse) this trac- 
tor will handle 
jobs that are stal- 
© ling tractors of 
' : similar size. The 
mercury clutch, similar to the fluid drive 
in the automobile, cushions the load re- 
lieving undue strain on the motor and 
driving mechanism. You will be surprised 
at the ease with which it handles. 
This tractor has 22-inch clearance and 
equipment consists of a 9-inch plow with 
12-inch coulter disc, 6 blade Acme harrow 
and 6 shovel cultivator. 


Write for descriptive folder. 


BREADY TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT CO. 
201 Aurora Rd. Soton, Ohic 

















DOUBLE-BLENDED JUICE 
(Continued from page 23) 


4 per cent stated “fair,” 56%4 per 
cent replied “as good,” and 36 replied 
“better than other juices.” Of the 
659 replies to the third question, 96.4 
per cent were favorable. 

In addition to these replies, numer- 
ous individuals offered comments, 
predominantly favorable. A few peo- 
ple preferred cherry cocktail or apple 
juice alone. A few criticized because 
there was too much raspberry and a 
few said there was too much apple. 
The only adverse criticism not bal- 
anced by favorable comment was the 
statement of 13 individuals that the 
juice was too sweet. On the other 
hand, the enthusiasm shown in replies 
can hardly be expressed. Such adjec- 
tives as “palatable,” “delightful,” de- 
licious,” and others were frequently 
used. 

In addition to these outlets, large 
numbers of samples were sent to, and 
comments received from, various com- 
panies and individuals interested in 
packing the product. 


From the favorable reception given 
the apple-raspberry juice, which was 
far beyond expectation, it seems that 
the product has commercial possibil- 
ities. There is a real need for addi- 
tional outlets for these fruits and the 
consuming public desires such prod- 
ucts. Needless to say, the standards 
for quality of the product must be 
maintained in order to expect con- 
tinuing sales. The blend as produced 
was the one selected from numerous 
attempts to obtain a palatable product 
with a true flavor of both juices. A 
variation of only one per cent one 
way or another in the proportions, 
or the use of inferior fruit, is revealed 
in the quality of the blend. 





PATIENCE! 


Upon a visit to California recently, a 
noted Chinese scientist was asked: 


“Why do we in California have so many 
pests of citrus fruits, but so few of the 
parasites that maintain biological control 
in China?” 

His answer was most enlightening : 


“I can only say,” he replied, “that the 
industry in California is so very young, 
even less than 100 years. So far it is quite 
artificial. You have but planted the bait, 
attracting the insect pests. Eventually the 
pests will-attract the natural enemies. It 
is a circle: You came first, introduced the 
trees, which brought the pests, which in turn 
will bring the insect destroyers. Perhaps in 
1000 years a balance of nature will have 
been attained.”—The California Citrograph. 








ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
LOCKLAND, OHIO 
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Better SPRAY Coveraye 


with this new Cesco 
E-Z “Cc” 
FACE PROTECTOR 


dust pull out 
and Tear Off 


Why grope blindly or run the 

risk of getting an overdose of 
poisonous spray? A 30 ft. roll of 
transparent ribbon passes over the 
regular mask. Just pull out and 
tear off a strip when it spots or 
smudges, and back comes 


CLEAR VISION at the Flip of Your Finger! 


Without cost or any obligation whatsoey 
send you a descriptive circular right away lets 
out how E-Z “C" Face Protector enables pi. 
quickly get complete, uniform coverage for a much 
better crop, with definite protection from lime, sul 
phur, lead, oil and other sprays. Order from’ your 
seedsman or dealer. Price $3 complete. . 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD CO., 2297 Warren Bowevard 

—<— 
Para-dichlorobenzene has long been 
recommended by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture and leading fruit growers 
as a proven killer of the peach tree 
borer. It destroys the borer’s larvae 
without harm to the tree . . . is easy 


to apply . . . requires no special equip- 
ment ...no mixing! Write imme- 
















diately for complete information on 


AMY Ss 





Para-DICHLOROBENZENE 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


-NERVOUS> 


Cranky Women 


HEED THIS ADVICE!! 


Do cross, upset nerves caused by 
monthly functional disturbances 
make you fretful, peevish at such 
times? Are you annoyed by peri- 
odic pain, weakness and distress of 
“irregularities”? 


Then try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound—famous for 
over 60 years in helping hundreds 
of thousands of women to relieve 
this distress, calm jittery nerves 
due to such disturbances and help 
build up resistance against these 
annoying symptoms. Pinkham’s 


















Compound is WORTH TRYING! 


. 





HAMILTON 
"Spray Guns that pay 


To prune and not spray efficiently 
is poor business 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


Seven Models *0"/ 08.058" *unees 


FREE Catalog 



























ieces of ice, it is no wonder that it is a 
gifficult weather phenomenon to fore- 
cast with great accuracy for a local 
t. It is about like trying to predict 

which kernel of corn will burst first in 

‘< “popper” which is held over a flame. 

Fortunately, other features of the 
weather may be foretold with a high 
degree of accuracy and put to some 
use by the farmer. For example : 
Seasonal forecasts of rainfall and 
temperature trends may be utilized to 
advantage by those participating in a 
fruit or produce deal, to minimize 
their financial risks. By obtaining 
forecasts covering competitive areas, 
the date of maturity of many crops 
mav be controlled to some extent and 
thus most effectively marketed. 

A typical seasonal forecast contains 
by months the following information : 

1. Monthly rainfall excess or de- 
ficiency. 

2. Monthly mean temperature ex- 
cess or deficiency and absolute tem- 
perature range. 

3. Periods during which storminess 
will be most intense. 

4. Periods during which cold or 
warm spells will occur. 

5. Indications of special weather 
changes of particular importance to 
agriculture, such as: 

a. Probable frost dates for citrus 
and produce interests. 

b. Hot weather spells at various 
marketing points for citrus interests. 

c. Probability of hailstorms (not 
an exact forecast of time and loca- 
tion), heavy rains, and dry hot spells 
for agricultural interests in general. 

Such a forecast for the month of 
May in a given area might be worded 
as follows: 

“The sturmiest weather will occur be- 
tween about the 10th and the 13th, and 
from the 23rd to the 25th of May with the 
bulk of the rainfall for the month accumu- 
lating during the second period. There will 
be considerable thunderstorm activity in 
connection with these storms and large local 
variations in the total monthly precipitation, 
but in general it will range from 1 to 2 
inches above normal. The probability of 
hailstorms will be high during these periods 


of active storminess, particularly the last 
one. 


“Temperatures will range about 3 or 4 


“degrees below normal with the coldest 


weather between the 13th and the 15th and 
from the 25th to the 27th. During the first 
cold spell, minimum temperatures will reach 
the middle 30’s but during the secood one 
they will not drop below 40 and there will 
be no damaging frost during the month. 
The warmest weather will occur between 
the 18th and the 23rd, and again during the 
last few days of the month. During the 
first warm spell, maximum temperatures 
will reach the 80’s and during the last spell, 
the lower 90's.” 

Subsequent months would be ‘de- 
scribed in a similar manner. 


The question may be raised: How 


can such a general statement of 
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WEATHER AND THE FRUIT GROWER 


(Continued from page 25) 


weather conditions be of any use to 
the individual fruit grower who is 
intérested only in one orchard? There 
are several ways which immediately 
become apparent. In the first place. 
he may adjust his crop insurance to 
cover the periods during which most 
active storminess and the greatest 
probability of hail are forecast. Thus, 
from the above prediction, the period 
from the 10th to the 13th, and the 
23rd to the 25th should be covered 
and as a precautionary measure a 
few days on either side might be 
covered. If it is near harvest time, 
he may be able to speed up his opera- 
tion to avoid one of the latter storm 
periods. Irrigation schedules and pest 
control operations may be timed to 
best advantage through even a general 
knowledge of forthcoming weather 
conditions. Artificial pollination of 
apple orchards may be controlled 
through advance information of storm 
conditions and other weather factors 
controlling the: movement of bees. If 
unusually stormy weather is in pros- 
pect, artificial pollination, even though 
expensive, may be worthwhile where- 
as if the weather is to be fair and con- 
ducive to natural pollination, the ex- 
pense of the operation may be spared. 

Shippers may frequently select the 
best markets to which to move their 
crops through a foreknowledge of the 
weather conditions, because the weath- 
er will many times determine the 
ability of the market to absorb at 
profitable prices the fruit or produce 
being handled. Furthermore, this in- 
formation may be used to control the 
volume of shipments to a degree par- 
alleling consumer demand. 

It would seem, then, that the farmer 
should make a conscientious study of 
the use of weather forecasts now 
available’ since the weather factor 
must be dealt with continuously from 
the inception of his desire to raise a 
certain crop, throughout the various 
operations of seeding or planting, care 
of the soil, pest control, artificial pol- 
lination, and harvesting, to the final 
protection of a hard earned profit 
through the ability to control ship- 
ments and pick markets where prices 
will be maintained at profitable levels. 
These forecasts are now within the 
realm of probability and readily avail- 
able to those who desire to increase 
the efficiency and profit of their ven- 
tures. Regardless of regulations, costs, 
and competition, there will always be 
a profit remaining for the intelligent, 
progressive individual or business 
concern and this should be no excep- 
tion in the fruit and produce industry. 
Perhaps in this industry more than in 
any other the judi€ious use of ad- 
vance weather information may. be the 
determining. factor in assuring this 
profit. 
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in your apple orchards with 
Corona Dry Arsenate of Lead. 
This double-action poison will 
rid trees of curculio, coddling 
moth, bud moth and other pests. 


SURE DEATH TO POTATO BUGS 

is what successful farmers 
everywhere say about Corona 
Calcium Arsenate. This finely 
ground powder may be used just 
as it comes in the package— 
either as a wet spray or a dry dust. 


FOR TREE WOUNDS use Corona 
Tree Wound Dressing. This 
time-tested product retains its 
=_— coating longer and 
eals quicker than ordinary 
preparations. Will not injure and 
drive back the living tissue. 







































CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF 




















-DUE TO 
LUGGING WATER 


For less than you may think, you can 
have a BURKS Water System in 
your home. Save your back—save 
your time—enjoy city home con- 
veniences. Soon pays for itself in 
extra eggs—extra milk — extra 
weight on beef and 
hogs. Get prices on— 


BURKS fei Fts 


Shallow Well Systems lift water 28 
feet. Deep Well Educer Systems 
lift water up to 210 feet. Gives you 
automatic, uninterrupted service 
year after year at low cost. Only 
ONE Moving Part. Largest ca- 
acities. Self Priming. rite for 
REE Catalog. 






for Shallow 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 80 Elk St., DECATUR, ILL. 











ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND 
Endorsed by Michigan State College. Moderate- 
ly priced and applied cold with a brush. Used 
also as a protective coating for injury. Send 
for price list. Dealers wan 
















ted. 
H.M. Hunt & Son, SION. Cedar St, Lansing, Mich. 
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APPLE GRADERS 


ORCHARD DOGS 





“NO-BRUZ” SPONGE a SHEETS FOR APPLE 
graders with adhesive back. Sampl N 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 932 Innes, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


BABY CHICKS 





OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS. ELEVEN-MONTH-OLD 
male and female puppies. Champicn sire and dam, best 
of winners, Westminster, 1940. Puppies, blue ribbon win- 
ners, Westminster, 1941. Perfect guardians, protectors. 
pene. Protect your home and family and_ orchard 
with of these super-hred dogs. JULIUS KRAFT, 
11802 °Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





HINKLE STRAIN BLENDED CHICKS. CAN NOW 
make immediate shipment at these surprisingly low prices. 
Ba White, Buff Rocks, Reds. White Wyandottes. 
Buff Orpingtons,  .. 45-100; Pullets $8.25; Cockerels $6.45; 
White and Buff Minorcas $7. 50-100; Pullets $14.95; Cock- 
erels $3.75. ish White Leghorns and Brown Leghorns 


pays the postage, will ship C.O. D. Order direct from this 

ad or write for beautiful four color catalogue. HINKLE’S 

— HATCHERY, Route 56, Greensburg, 
jana. 


KEESHONDEN—RARE.-DUTCH BARGE DOGS. IDEAL 
around the country for protection and companionship. Grand 
with children. Male or female, finest bloodlines. All 
ages. Holdevore Kennels, 2673 E. 127 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ORCHARD SUPPLIES 


WE CAN FURNISH EVERYTHING NEEDED IN 
growing. harvesting and packing your fruit. We handle 
only high quality reliable merchandise. Send us your 
inquiry and make us prove it. TYSON” ORCHARD 
SERVICE. Edwin C. Tyson. Flora Dale. Pennsylvania. 














NEW LOW PRICES ON DAVIS CHICKS FOR _ 
Mediate delivery. All chicks hatched in modern Smit 
Electric Incubators. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, neds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons $6.45-100; Pullets 
$7.95. Big English White and Brown leghorns $6.45-100; 
Pullets $12.45. New Hampshires. Columbian, Silver Laced 
land Whites $7.95-100; Pullets 


$14. a5. White Giants, Brahmas $8.95-100. Heavy Breed 
Cockerels $6.45-100; Light Breed Cockerels $2.50. Turkey 
poults and ducks. Write for free chick catalogue. DAVIS 
POULTRY FARM. Route 3, Ramsey, Indiana. 


DEPENDABLE CHICKS, $3.95 PER HUNDRED UP. 
Twenty breeds. Oldest Lllinois-U.S. Approved Hatchery. 
non for fair dealing. CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Box 
25, Chestnut, Illinois. 








BEES 

WRITE FOR a bag td BEE SUPPLIES 
at factory store prices. mpt shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. THE HUBBARD APIARIES, Onsted. 
Michigan. 

ORCHARD ge ee gale ITALIAN — 
AND QUEENS—on frame of brood—$2. Additional bees 
and frames. $1. ST. BOMAIN'S APIARIES, Diamond, 
Louisiana. 

IMPROVED QUALITY THREE BAND ITALIANS. 
Best by test. 3-lIb. package $2.25. 4-lb. $2.75. 5-Ib. 
$3.00. All with young queen, full weight, live delivery 











PATENTS 
sees Trade Mark _- 


Washi ngton, 
Trade Mark Sanciatists 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL ye 
weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deck 
Edge Prints, 25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


PICKING BAGS 


FOR HANDLING THE MOST TENDER FRUIT SAFE- 
ly. economically and quickly, write us for information 
regarding our Peach and Apple Picking Bags. TOWN- 
SEND COMPANY, Lake Wales, Florida. 


POULTRY 


READ NEW ENGLAND POULTRYMAN—ALTHOUGH 
local in name, New England Poultryman is read nationally 
by leading poultry growers because of the high character 
of its ed’ .rial content and = a —- adver- 
tising. 1 year $1.00, 3 $2.00. months trial 
subscription 25e. NEW ENGLAND POU LTRYMAN, 4F 
Park S:reet, Boston, Massachusetts. 


HIGH QUALITY CHICKS. DUCKLINGS NURSERY 
stock—low prices. .PAUL McCOY, Perrysburg, New York. 





























guaranteed. FLOWERS BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


PRINTING 





DELICIOUS, IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES, GOVERN- 
ment Hybrids. Large as grapes. Two-year plants, 2 for 
$1.00, 5 for $2.00; —- three-year, $1.00, 3 for $2.00. 
All prepaid. GEO. C. MORSE, Williamson, New York: 


BOYSENBERRY PLANTS 


BOYSENBERRIES—Genuine Northern Grown Plants. 
Catalog freee BOYSENBERRY PLANTATION, Lapeer, 








1000 BUSINESS CARDS—$2.50. LETTERHEADS. 
Envelopes. J. W. RATKINS, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


GRAPEVINES: LEADING TABLE RAISIN AND WINE 
sorts; grown in disease-free area and certified for ship- 
ment anywhere. Descriptive catalog and planting guide. 
FREE. Address L. E. INGOLDSBY NURSERY, Lind- 











Michigan. 
CIDER MILLS 


say, California. 
SEED POTATOES 





CIDER TIME, FREE, HOW TO KEEP CIDER SWEET, 
make vinegar quickly, money from cull apples. Presses. 
Graters, Filters, Supplies. PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, 
Connecticut. 


DUCKS 


UREBRED WHITE MUSCOVY DUCKS, DRAKES. 
Ege BROOKSIDE FARMS, Richmondville, New York. 


FACE PROTECTORS 


USE E-Z “C’’ FACE PROTECTOR FOR SPRAYING 
lime, sulphur, oil, etc. Special E-Z “‘C’’ feature provides 
clear view continuously. Protects lungs. See display ad 
Page 26. Write CESCO, 2308 Warren Bivyd., Chicago. 


FARM MACHINERY 


WRITE FOR FREE, BIG 1941 TRACTOR PARTS CAT- 
alog, all makes. Tremendous savings. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. ae TRACTOR WRECKING COMPANY, 
Boone. Iowa. 























FOR SALE 


POULTRY-BERRY FARM WITH CHATTELS STOCK. 
Commercial Cider Mill. Phone, Electric. Sacrifice $2000. 
HALLACK, Conesville, Ohio. 

GOOD 36-INCH CIDER MILL COMPLETE. JONES 
ORCHARDS, Mt. Sterling, Illinois. 


GROWERS’ SUPPLIES 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GROWER! FRUIT TREES! 
Spray “eo Fertilizers! _ ow aw 


SHO- 
ORCHARDS PRODUCTS COMPANY. Sor N. Washing- 
ton St., Peoria, TWinois. 














CERTIFIED AND UNCERTIFIED, ALL VARIETIES. 
Order now and be sure of your supply. Seed oats, 75c 
bushel FARM SERVICE COMPANY. Canfield, Ohio. 





SILK HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. 5 PAIRS $1.00 res 
Se). Three exquisite fulfashioned $1.25. DIREX, 
AF346W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. . 


SPECIAL COOK BOOK 


CHUCKFUL OF HEARTY RECIPES FOR THE OUT- 
DOOR MAN. Each recipe individually signed. American 
and Foreign dishes. 35c a copy. Box 196, AMPRICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


MILLIONS CERTIFIED YELLOW FREE BLAKE- 
more strawberry plants. Write for prices. R. RB. 
McUMBER, Greenfield, Tennessee. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, SOUTHERN QUEEN, POR- 
to Rico, Nancy Hall and Early Triumph. Opengrown and 
Healthy. 600-$1.00, 1000-$1.50; Postpaid any amount 
promptly, absolute satisfaction guaranteed. BAILEY 
BROS. PLANT FARMS, Adairville, Kentucky. 


IMPROVED NANCY HALLS, PORTO RICOS. ORDERS 
mixed as requested. 500-65c.  1000-$1.20. 2000-$2.25. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Write for quantity prices. 
TILLMAN SMITH, Gleason, Tennessee. 


MILLIONS BIG STEM NANCY HALLS, RED SKIN 
Porto Ricos, 500-70c, 1000-$1.15, 5000-$4.90. Extra count. 
prompt shipment. OBION PLANT FARMS, Union City, 
Tennessee. 
































MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK—G0OD PAY. RELIABLE MAN 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
— Pleasant work. Home every night. Big money 
ry day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. 
Write McNESS CO., Dept. 499. Freeport, Illinois. 





TREE BANDS 
EARLY BIRD TREE BANDS CHEMICALLY TREATED. 
Low in price, high in quality. Send orders early. 
EDWIN H. HOUSE, Saugatuck, Michigan. 
CHEMICALLY TREATED TREE BANDS. M. A. 
KOELLER. Barry, Illinois. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 





EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with ~ gee gt opportunities by subscribing 


to its leadi and t magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, te , FLORIDA "FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Filo 





NURSERY STOCK 


BOYSENBERRY (25-$1.25): (100-$3.00); (250-$7.95): 
(1000-$29.50). Latham red, Cumberland ty Al- 
fred Blackberry, (25-$1.00); (100-$2.00); (250-$5.00' 
(1000-$17.50). (Bearing age plants double late prices. ) 
Mastodon or Gem ye strawberry (100-$1.00) : 
(250-$1.95); (1000-$5.95); (5000-$25.00). Wayzata ever- 
bearing. (25-$1.25): (100-$3. 00); Premier, a. a 
brosi . Fujiyama, Dunlap, (150-$1.00); (1000-$4.00). 10 
Thorniess Boysenberry $1. Everything prepaid. SouTH 
MICHIGAN NURSERY, New Buffalo, Michigan. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS—100 ACRES THIS SEASON. 
All outdoor grown and hardy. Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, 
Sweet Potato and other plants. Shipping capacity over 
500 thousand daily. Write or wire for wholesale list. 
Shipped safely any state. Oldest growers in Virginia. 
J. P: COUNCILL COMPANY. Franklin, Virginia. 


FIELDGROWN VEGETABLE PLANTS. Make larger, 
earlier yields. Hundred million for April and May ship- 
ment. enw post paid gery! 500-$1.25. Express 
collect 1000-$1. 5000-$5.50. 10.000-$10.00. Will ship 
COD. Free ro cotiheess,” Peppers, potatoes, etc. 
OMEGA PLANT FARMS, Omega, Georgia. 











LARGE HEALTHY PLANTS FROM CERTIFIED SEED. 
Copenhagen, Dutch, Alhead, Wakefields cabbage; Prize- 
taker, Spanish Onion; a Somer. Marglobe, Baltimore to- 
mato: 1000. $1.00; $4.00. Pepper. Eggplant: 50c, 
100. EMERALD FARMS: Meigs, Georgia. 
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THE CHINESE CHESTNuT 


| N THE April issue of AMER 

Grower the merits of the Japneag Pron. 
were reported as set forth at the R 
meeting of the Northern Nut Grower 
Association. In this column the pose 
ties of the Chinese chestnut are Presented, 
H. F. Stoke of Roanoke, Va., drew upon hi 
extensive experience with chestnuts and dis. 
cussed the culture of the Chinese chestnut, 
Castanea mollissima, 

The Chinese chestnut was proba’ 
imported into the United States j in Toe te 
Dr. G. D. Brill of the Office of Foreign 
Plant Introduction, U.S.D.A. This Species 
probably is the best one for commercial 
cultivation in the eastern United States and 
chestnut breeders are using it extensively jn 
hybridization experiments to produce bet- 
ter varieties than are now available. 

The tree of the Chinese chestnut is larger 
than that of the Japanese, but smaller than 
the tree of the American and European 
chestnuts. In growth habit it strongly re- 
sembles the American species and in thick 
stands it shoots upward, making smooth 
trunks suitable for posts and small poles. In 
China it is described as reaching a height of 
40 to 60 feet and a diameter of one to two 
feet. When grown in the open it is inclined 
to sprawl, with large limbs close to the 
ground. It has the tremendous vigor of root 
system of the American and European spe- 
cies and throws up a vigorous growth of 
sprouts when injured or cut down. As a 
grafting stock it will unite with any chest- 
nut species or hybrid which Mr. Stoke has 
tried on it. 

Seedling trees are much less variable than 
the Japanese seedlings in tree and fruit, but 
there is great variation in bearing habits, 
some producing heavy regular crops, .while 
others produce only light crops. An orchard 
of grafted trees of a heavy yielding variety 
will produce crops several times heavier 
than will an orchard of seedlings. 

The nuts of the Chinese chestnut are 
larger than those of the American chest- 
nut and smaller than the European species. 
Large varieties will weigh one-half ounce 
or more. When partially dry, the inner skin 
usually peels free. leaving a clean. attrac- 
tive kernel. The flavor of the best selections 
is equal to that of the American chestnut. 
The texture of the Hobson and Reliable 
varieties is finer than that of the American 
chestnut. 

The Chinese chestnut is hardy down to 
25 degrees below zero, and may survive 
lower temperatures although injured. Freez- 
es following warm spells sometimes injure 
young trees in the same way that apple 
trees are injured during the winter. Late 
spring frosts may. injure the new growth 
from which the blossoms spring and thus 
reduce yields. 

The chestnut buds and grafts readily by 
the usual methods, the work being done 
when the buds begin to swell. 

Named varieties include the Hobson, 
Carr, Zimmerman, Yankee, and Reliable. 
They may be considered blight-resistant, 
but not blight-proof. Chestnuts are usually 
self-sterile and more than one variety or * 
seedling should be planted to ensure a crop. 
—Georce L. State, Sec’y, Northern Nut 
Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 


MILLIONS CERTIFIED yg Mar ae. YELLOW, 
Portorican potatoes, 1000-$1.50: Tomatoes 90c; sweet, hot 
peppers. $1.25. Cabbage 60c. SURECO'S, Tyty. Georgia. 


VERMIN CHASERS 


KEEP YOUR ORCHARDS FREE FROM MICE, 
weasel and vermin with a quick-to-the-chase, sure-to-the- 
kill cairn terrier. Finest breeding. Also exceptional collie- 
dogs. males $15. females $19. Write Box 175, AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—FRUIT BRUSHING MACHINE IN_ FIRST 
Class condition; to operate with gasoline engine. 
DIVIDE ORCHARDS, Route 1, Clayton, Missouri. 


LARGE HYRAULIC PRESS AND APPLE POLISHER. 
JONES ORCHARDS, Mt. Sterling, Illinois. 
MAY, 1941 
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By HANDY ANDY 





FIGURING CHART ® 


Protection against the elements, including 
hail, windstorm, flood, tornado, earthquake, 
cyclone, and rising water, as well as against 
fire, theft, collision, etc., is a big order. 
However, just such insurance is available in 
the plan of financing and insurance offered 
by General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
to all growers interested in buying a car on 
the installment plan. 

So that the grower can readily ascertain 
what he will pay for financing ‘and insur- 
ance, the General Motors organization has 
arranged a dollars and cents Figuring 
Chart which makes it a simple matter for 
the grower to determine the amount he 
wishes to pay monthly. A seasonal plan of 
payment is also offered growers. The Fig- 
uring Chart and Seasonal Plan folder are 
available to all who desire it. 


UTILITY SPRAYER °® 


A new addition to the Silver Cloud line 
of sprayers manufactured by 
the F. E. Myers & Bro. 
Company has been an- 
nounced. This new sprayer is 
a portable utility type designe:! 
for all around general service 
or wherever a small capacity 
sprayer with all the advantages 
offered by large power spray- 
ers is desired. 

The new Silver Cloud is 
said to be a compact, complete- 
ly self-contained, and easy-to- 
handle unit. Telescoping han 
dles reduce length when stor- 
ing. This sprayer is also avail- 
able with a trailer hitch for 
drawing behind tractor or auto. 
Rubber tires make for easy 
mobility of the Silver Cloud. 
Protection against moving 
parts is provided in the sheet 
metal guard which covers 
pump and V-belt drive be- 
tween pump and engine. 

The manufacturers state 
that this sprayer has sufficient 
power and capacity for opera- 
tion of one gun at 300 pounds 
pressure. Agitation in the 50- 
gallon steel tank is mechanical. The spray- 
er is furnished complete with one and one- 
half horsepower engine and all accessories, 
including high pressure spray hose with 
fittings, gun, pressure relief valve, pres- 
sure gauge, shut-off and perforated brass 
filler strainer. 

MAY, 1941 


BOOKLETS ° 


Just .off the press are two highly inter- 
esting International Harvester Company 
publications. Included in THe FARMALL 
FamILy are details and specifications on 
the new Farmall-MD, the first Diesel in the 
Farmall line. THe WHY AND WHEREFORE 
OF THE Dieset ENGINE is the title of the 
second publication. 


Perplexing questions in regard to insec- 
ticides are always popping up in the grow- 
er’s mind. To provide him with full 
information in regard to cryolite, the Alu- 
minum Ore Company has issued a 28-page 
booklet, CRYOLITE AS AN INSECTICIDE. Quo- 
tations from authoritative published data on 
the subject form the basis for the booklet. 


Recognizing that the electric motor is 
one of the greatest mechanical aids on the 
farm, the U.S.D.A. has issued Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1858, ELectric Motors FOR THE 
Farm. Facts on types of motors for vari- 
ous purposes, ways of installing and con- 
necting to machines, as well as care, are in- 
cluded in the bulletin, together with funda- 
mental facts that should prove of value to 
all growers. The publication is obtainable 
from the Office of Information, U.S.D.A., 
Washington, D. C. 


Breaking up of the historic “threshing 
ring” confronts many small and average- 
size farms this year with the problem of 
harvesting crops when they are ready. Ex- 
posed to the weather, many crops badly de- 
teriorate while waiting for a custom thresh- 
ing crew or combine. This problem is solved 
by a new family farm-size harvester suit- 
able tor home ownership on individual 
farms. A new booklet, published by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
and entitled, Famity Harvestine, tells how 
the family farm can harvest any of 102 
grains, beans and seed crops at the exact 
time of ripening with no outside help. 





Versatility of the Bolens garden tractor 
is illustrated by means of photographs of 
actual operations.in the new catalog issued 
by the Bolens Manufacturing Company. 
Also illustrated and described is the Bolens 


power hoe. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





STOP 


BRUISES 
& STEM 
PUNCTURES 


SAVE 


FRUIT AND 
PROFIT 














"Wanalchee” 


DATEANTE 


FRUIT PICKING BAGS 


Endless steel frame keeps bag open, fits 
body comfortably. Adjusts fo '/. bu. capac- 
ity for tender fruits . . . opens to | bu. ca- 
pacity when desired. Empties easily from bot- 
tom. Leather-reinforced where the wear 
comes. Belt strap. Wide adjustable web 
suspenders. Specially built release snap. 


ASK YOUR ORCHARD SUPPLY DEALER OR 


SCHEFFER & ROSSUM CO. 


MANUFACTURERS ST. PAUL, MINN. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


ELECTRICITY 
LEG ge 


with 
this ‘pucomatie 
light-and-power 
plant 


Cc. 
or . $235 up. 





You may live miles from a power line 
—and still have the modern comfort 
of electric lights, radio, iron, washer, 
pumps, small tools. 

A Kouter Plant costs little, does 
much. Easy to install! Fully auto- 
matic! Sturdy, compact, quiet! Self- 
starting, self-stopping! No fuel waste! 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER — TODAY 


Le cee en my ee eee ee ee a eee ee 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Planned Plumbing and Heating 
KOHLER CO., Dept. AFG-5S, Kohler, Wis. 


Please send me full information 
about Kohler Electric Plants, 











Name___ 
Address 
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MARKET OWNER 
MUST FINISH 
SALE 


aa 

Wauen a customer drives in your 
roadside market,” said J. Eric Linde, 
manager of the Trexler Orchards, “he is 
one-half sold or he wouldn’t stop. It’s 
up to you to finish the sale.” 

Judging by the amount of fruit sold at 
the Trexler market, which is located on 
Route 309 just outside of Allentown, Pa., 
Manager Linde hasn’t had much trouble 
in completely selling the customers who 
stop at his market. Fruit sales amount to 
about $50,000 a year and by-product sales 
total approximately $16,000. Linde has 
plenty of facts to back him up when he says 
he has the largest retail fruit market in 
the United States. 

Having such a large sales volume, 
Linde can afford to advertise extensively. 
Besides newspaper and radio advertising, 
four signs in each direction tell the mo- 
torist he is approaching the Trexler Or- 
chards. A typical sign reads, “Trexler 
Orchards, 1500 acres of trees, 45,000 ap- 
ple, 30,000 peach, modern rest rooms, % 
mile ahead.” 

New in roadside selling is the use of 
rest rooms to persuade the motorist to 
stop. According to Linde, the rest rooms, 
which are clean and modern in every re- 
spect, are a valuable part of his roadside 
store. 

All kinds of fruit and fruit by-prod- 
ucts are sold at the market, which is kept 
open the year round from six in the morn- 
ing, to accommodate hucksters, until six 
in the evening in winter and nine in the 
summer. 

Varieties which sell best are: 


APPLES: 1. Delicious; 2. Stayman Wine- 
sap. 

PEACHES: 1. Elberta; 2. J. H. Hale. 

PEARS: 1. Bartlett; 2. Anjou. 


PLUMS: 1. Santa Rosa; 2. Stanley; 3. 
Italian Prune. 


SWEET CHERRIES: 1. Schmidts Big- 
arreau; 2. Bing. 


SOUR CHERRIES: 1. Montmorency ; 2. 
Dyehouse. 


GRAPES: 1. Niagara; 2. Concord. 
NECTARINES: 1. Hunter; 2. Kentucky; 
3. Sure Crop. : 


An extensive list of by-products, inelud- 
ing cherry, grape, and apple juice, is pro- 
duced at the orchard and sold through the 
market. 

“The secret of success at my roadside 
market,” said Linde, and he paused to 
take a deep breath, as if he were about 
to plunge into a lengthy dissertation, “is 
simply my policy of treating the customer 
right.” With a grin he continued, “If a 
woman comes in and says she bought a 
package of bad peaches we will refund her 
money without question or give her an- 
other package. That’s why customers 
who have been trading with us for 30 
PAGE 30 


Above—Fruit is attrac- 
tively displayed at the 
market which is part of 
the storage. Center—The 
“humble beginnings." This 
canvas store was replaced 
by the present building. 
Below—A display of cher- 
ry, grape, and apple juice. 
It can be easily moved 
inside as it is on rollers. 


years say they wouldn't think of buying 
fruit any other place.” 


“REFRESH YOURS EL F—FREE 
juice” says a card handed touring mo- 
torists at a crossroad in Florida. It 
reads further, “This card entitles you and 
your’ party to FREE INDIAN RIVER 
ORANGE JUICE—Yours for the asking 
—‘First Stop Light’—58 miles north— 
right side of U.S. No. 1 as you enter 
Fort Pierce.” Aggressive citrus growers 
use aggressive advertising methods. 


THE STATE OF FLORIDA HAS 
constructed 30 markets as meeting places 
for growers and buyers, with facilities 
for getting motor trucks in and out the 
prime factor in their establishment. Larg- 
est of these markets is at Pompano. Sev- 
eral round trips a week to New York, 1300 
miles away, is a normal schedule for the 
trucks. 


“GET ACQUAINTED WITH THAT 
ripe apple flavor again,” headlines the 
two-color folder sent out by Trexler 
Farms, Allentown, Pa. Trexler’s get ac- 
quainted offer, described in the folder, 
consists of either 24 Delicious apples 
packed in an attractive carton and deliv- 
ered for $1.25. or 48 apples for $2. A re- 
turn post card is enclosed with the folder. 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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IS THE BUSHEL BASKET ON THE 
way out? We think so. One need only con- 
sider the $2.25 a Pennsylvania grower re- 
ceived for his apples last year in a wrap 
and count box pack. Could he have ob- 
tained this price with a face and fill bushel 
basket pack? 


MAKE YOUR MARKET A PLEAS- 
ant place for customers to linger a few 
minutes, states New Hampshide  Cir- 
cular 194. A green lawn bordered with 
shrubs and flowers provides an attractive 
background, and shade trees give a cool 
and inviting appearance. <A_ colorful 
flower garden near the market is an at- 
traction, and flowers may serve as gifts or 
may be sold to patrons. 


MAY, 194! 

















World's Leading le-Priced Trucks | 


by the World’s 


Chevrolet trucks 


Leading Truck Bui 


out-sell all others, because wise 
truck buyers know they ouf-value all others! 


You’re bound to be right in your choice 
of truck- when you buy the truck that 
buyers in all parts of America have 
proved to.be best for sturdy, dependable, 
hoveseeemeseeneportation — — CHEVROLET! 

: ter year, wise buyers look to 

71 "s leading truck builder for the 

--to their haulage problems— 

year after year, they make Chevrolet 

trucks the largest-selling trucks in 
the world! 

And-hy} Because they know Chev- 
~*tolet: cks {with ‘‘Load-Master’’ engine) 
.-have-piore ene power than any others 

al Because they know 


evr Ears cks have the most modern 
titeetetbe found in the field... . 


Because they know Chevrolet trucks are 
completely dependable for the daily haul 
and over the long pull... . And, above all, 
because they know Chevrolet trucks will 
save them money ‘in-purchase price, 
operation and upkeep 

These are not. just tlaims. They are the 
definite findings @f-truck buyers, who 
give Chevrolet leadership in truck sales, 
year after year. And; as such, they carry 
this clear message to } yan and to all truck 
buyers: 


And then you'll know you getting the 
best value for your money! ~ 


“LOAD- 


* TWO NEW ;Fehensean ENGINES . . . STANDARD: 174 FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—90 HORSEPOWER .. . 
MASTER": 192. FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE—93 HORSEPOWER (optional on Heavy Duty models at extra cost) * NEW RECIRCU- 
LATING BALL-BEARING STEERING GEAR * NEW, MORE COMFORTABLE DRIVER'S COMPARTMENT * 60 Models—on Nine 
Longer Wheelbases 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genera! Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


OUT-PULL* + * OUT-VALUE «+ * OUT-SELL! 








The fellows who grow the best fruit can give you the low-down on con- 
trolling scab. Ask them. Here’s what they'll tell you: 
“Use ‘MIKE’ Sulfur. It'll give you good protection against scab— 
and it handles nicely, too. Yes, Sir—it will pay you dividends 
to use ‘MIKE’ right through in your summer sprays. 
“There are so many things about it that are right—it is not © 
caustic—has plenty of sulphur—95%—and it is in perfect 
physical form. It wets quickly and mixes better than any wet- 
table sulphur you ever used—stays right on the foliage and 
gives real control of scab. ‘MIKE’ stocks well, too—it won't lump 
up in the package if carried over the season.” 
Write to Dow for more complete information on “MIKE” Sulfur, the 
orchard-tested spray material. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York City, St. Louis, Chicago 
WORKING WITH YOU FOR AMERICA 


“4 


fF A DOW INSECTICIDE FOR EVERY PURPOSE | 


3, 





